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WEEDS. WEEDS. WEEDS.— 
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cleaned now they will remain clean for the 
best part of next year. Our Weed Killer is 
safe to handle, non-poisonous, will not harm 
birds or animals, is a powder, only requires 
sprinkling on the weeds. 1 cwt. sacks, 20/— 
free on rail London.—CLEVELAND & Co., 12, 
Gt. Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 


STICKY FISHING LINES, OIL- 
© SKINS, etc., are instantly restored with 
DRITAK,a powder. Preservativ ves effective. 
2/3 tin, post free, of VIx O11 Co., 22, Newgate 
Street, London. 


FOR SALE. fine life-size Cothpo Stone 
Figure ‘* Cerese’’ (Goddess of Corn). 
Photo and price on application.—-FosTEeR 
and HILL, Contractors, Abergavenny. 














OYAL BARUM WARE. —Vases, 

Candlesticks, and usual articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old 
gold. Terms and illustrations sent on receipt 
of 3d.— BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon 
Pottery, Barnstaple. 


HORSES, Etc. 
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ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list 

—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
Tottermill. Haslemere. Surrev. 


VERY LADY should try the VIOLESSE 
Shampoos. They give tone and life 

to the hair. Over 1,000 unsolicited testi- 
monials during 1918 from delighted users. 
We send seven Shampoos post free for 1/-. 
The VIOLESSE CoMPANY, Dovercourt, Essex. 
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single pieces.— 
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Chestnut Mare, rising five; by Pin 
Fire out of Sunflower ; the prettiest little 
mare ever bred; absolutely sound and 
quiet in all traffic-——-Write “‘W. R.,”’ Park 
Farm, Pinkney’s Green, nr. Maidenhead. 
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OL8 CARVED OAK COURT 

Cupboards, Cabinets, Trencher Tables, 
and Bedsteads for SALE, also several old 
Sussex Fire Backs, Brand Irons, Dog Grates, 
ete., at bargain prices.—‘‘ The Ancient 
Priors House,’”’ Main Brighton Road, Crawley, 
Sussex (facing ‘‘ The George).” 








ENEALOGICAL WORK _under- 

taken by REGINALD M. GLENCROSS; 

M.A., LL.B., (Trip. Coll. \  aamendentind Worple 
Road. Wimbledon. 8.W. 1 


ENTLEMAN tee position of trust; 
Wide experience, refined, educated ; 
travelled ; competent secretary ; accountant 








and manager. Highest references. — 

“A 4215,” 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY, __ to 
release men urgently needed at home, 


energetic Churchmen, prepared to carry on 
CHURCH ARMY HUT WORK with the 
B.E.F.—Address Personnel Secretary, 7 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W, 1 


ANTED, @ POST as under Estate 

Agent.—Apply “Box 1547,” c/o 

Messrs. R. F. WHITE & SON, 33, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


FFICER, age 29, four-and-a-half years’ 

service, “married, desires post ; would 

take up light secretarial duties and assist in 
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trust.—‘* A 4 
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house or estate with knowledge of building, 
could engage at once.—PHILCOX, Withyham, 
Tunbridge Wells. 
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explorer and big game hunter; much 
fighting service, Mesopotamia and France ; 
four times wounded; D.S.O., M.C., twice 
mentioned ; formerly scratch golfer : lover 
of children, gardens, music, books, all simple 
things. Dinner of herbs. with contentment 
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PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMAN, 
yhose business has suffered considerably 
owing to his absence on service (four-and-a- 
half years), wishes to obtain some remunera- 
tive work—which could be performed at, or 
directed from, his London offices—to enable 
him to carry on while working back his 
business. Advertiser held a responsible 
position in the Army, has organising ability, 
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undertake anywork in reason with entire self- 
confidence for success. Bankers and: other 
references.—** A 4243,’? R 
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The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum oe 


GARDEN! ING. FOR. WOM 

Practical training, vegetable, ty and 
flower growing. Month or term. Healthy 
outdoor life. From 60 guineas per annum. 
Spring term begins January 20th, .1919. 
Students prepared for R.H.S. examination. 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 
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KNOWN Horticultural firm desire the 
services of a well-educated man, primarily as 
catalogue compiler, for hardy shrubs, heed 
and bulbs. Advertisement “designer, stock- 
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Messrs. W SmiTtH & Son, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. = 
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is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6 
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paces: approval.— lerby Street, 
m. 
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MARSHAL FOCH. 


Who at Tréves on Wednesday last handed the new armistice terms to the German representative. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 

Those who send photographs are requested to state the price for reproduction, 
otherwise when payment ts requested it will be made at the usual rates of the 
journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of the copyright can be treated with. 

The Editor would be glad to consider any MSS., photographs or sketches 
submitted to him ; but they should be accompanied by stamped addressed envelopes 
for return if unsuttable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold himself 
responsible for MSS., photographs or sketches, and publication in COUNTRY 
Lire can only be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and address of 
the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 


PUSH AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


HE country is waiting impatiently for definite steps 

to be taken towards the reconstruction of its industries. 

The fact is that Great Britain, as an American 

journalist said the other day, is just now exploding 

with energy. It has won the greatest war in history, 
and in the course of doing so has learned how, under more 
efficient guidance in the past, it might have been in such a 
position that neither Germany nor any other country would 
have dared to attack it. Great vistas and avenues are 
being opened up for the display of that enterprise which 
has ever characterised the race. Reconstruction is in reality 
not the work itself, but only the preparation for it. The 
forces require to be marshalled and organised. Then will 
they move on, conquering and to conquer, to the self-appointed 
tasks. But there is every appearance of a very grave hitch 
occurring in the preliminaries. Only in a few departments 
are the signs displayed of an attempt being made to set the 
house in order for new industrial victories. Elsewhere 
chaos reigns. We look at the various country tasks which 





concern us more particularly here and are dismayed at the 
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slow, one might say imperceptible, progress that has been made. 
It seems to be forgotten that the great loss to the world 
has been human life; not the life of those who are too 
young or too old to work, but of those who were either 
starting the labour of a lifetime or making ready to do so. 
The methods by which this grave loss can be made good are 
plain enough. Two chief instruments are health and educa- 
tion. The former is dependent mainly upon home comfort 
and sanitary surroundings. But the first stage. has. not yet 
been entered upon—that is, the building of decent and healthy 
cottages for the working people. Some of the County 
Councils are busy ascertaining the conditions in which poor 
people live in the villages of to-day. We have seen a few 
of the results, and they are most dismaying. When the 
figures come out it will astonish those who have any regard 
for our common humanity to find the large proportion of 
people who, at the present time and at the present hour, 
are living, whole families of them, in a single room. The facts 
are unquestionable. Yet how slack is the attempt to apply 
the remedy. , 

Never in the history of Great Britain was there more 
need of strong, able men at the head of affairs who would 
have insisted upon having this housing problem tackled in 
a manner that would brook no failure. That is one of the 
drawbacks to development in the rural districts. The other 
is the unconscionable delay in the formation of small holdings 
suitable for ex-soldiers. Despite all the sympathetic gush 
which was poured over our fighters while they were in the 
field, nothing has really been done to make things ready, so 
that when they come home they could join heart and soul 
in carrying out that policy of increased productiveness which 
alone can add to the real wealth of the nation. We are 
assured that these things are going to be done. But anyone 
who casts a practical eye over the programme that has been 
drawn up cannot fail to recognise that retardation at every 
point is threatening it. Parliament has still the laws to pass 
which will make settlement possible. County Councils 
have, practically speaking, to begin the acquisition of that 
land which is to be bestowed on our ex-Service men. They 
are very far as yet from the point when it will be a matter 
of sub-dividing, building and making the holding ready for 
the holder. Unless this business is going to be attacked 
with far more zeal than we have yet got an inkling of, it is 
very evident that the harvest reaped will be one of tears and 
disappointment. Of talk there is no end, but of deeds there has 
not been a beginning. It is of little use to blame the Ministers 
unless the people themselves are roused up to the necessity 
of pushing things forward. Let them express their demands 
in unmistakable terms and they need fear no hesitation in 
complying with them. 

It is far from our intention to minimise difficulties and 
obstacles that lie in the way, but if these are allowed to be 
deterrents, then there is an end to progress altogether. Diffi- 
culties were made to be overcome, and it is absolutely certain 
that the land will never be put to its full use until the industry 
of agriculture is reorganised and manned anew with healthy 
and hopeful workers. Everybody knows that we cannot 
possibly return to the old conditions out of which we have 
advanced. Innumerable promises have been made that when 
the end of the war came there would be a new heaven and a 
new earth. But one looks around in vain for the figure of 
anyone who seems in the slightest degree likely to become 
their creator. Our Prime Minister, it is true, possesses the 
gift of push to an abnormal degree, but he has succeeded 
best when he undertook the control of a single department. 
It remains yet to be seen if he is capable of communicating 
this fire to his lieutenants. There may be a few of them 
who are easily infected with his energy, but there are others 
of whom to expect a new and virile departure would be to 
expect a return of the age of miracles. 





Our Frontispiece 


V E print as frontispiece to this week’s issue a portrait 

of Marshal Foch. Marshal Foch, who was born in 
1851, became Generalissimo of the Allied forces in 1918, and 
has this week communicated new conditions to the Germans 
in consideration of the Armistice being prolonged. 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permission to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CountTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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LMOST every day we have enquiries from officers and 
others in regard to the possibility of making a livelihood 


from growing fruit. Our correspondents mainly ask 
what preparation is needed and what capital. It may 
_ be unorthodox, but it is none the less true, to remind 
them that some of the most successful farming in this country is 
being done at the present moment by men who got together a 
little capital from the pursuit of some other avocation, busi- 
ness or profession, and trusted largely to their mother-wit and 
general capacity for finding out the best ways of doing things. 
Undoubtedly the: counsel of perfection is for the man who 
is going to cultivate the soil to begin by a thorough course 
of study. But in the case of an officer from whose life a 
large wedge has been cut this is not always practicable. 
He may, for instance, have formed ties which oblige him to 
get to work quickly; and still more likely is it that in his 
day of maturity he does not find it easy to face a course of 
new studies. It may cheer him to know that it is not im- 
possible to acquire a good working knowledge without much 
aid from college. The knowledge, of course, is in itself 
essential, but it may be acquired in various ways, to some 
extent from books, and still more from working in an establish- 
ment of the kind which is contemplated. 


A LITTLE while ago we wrote to Mr. H. S. Colt, well known 
~~ for his work on golf courses. He has always made a 
hobby of fruit growing, but lately he has taken it up 
on a larger scale, and some account of what he has done 
may interest our correspondents. He began by planting 
10 acres of land with bush apples and pears, putting the rows 
of trees 6ft. apart and the individual trees r2ft. apart. As 
the trees in adjoining rows are not opposite each other, 
but are planted on the triangular system, it means that the 
trees have about 83ft. clear space from trees in adjoining rows 
and 12ft. from trees in their own rows. In alternate rows 
he has placed quick-fruiting varieties in order to scrap them 
when they have fulfilled their purpose and the permanent 
trees have filled the ground. On the 10 acres he planted, 
last March, between 5,000 and 6,000 trees, and he expects 
in 1920 or Ig2I to get sufficient fruit from them to pay his 
expenses. Five or six years will have to elapse before the 
trees are profitable, but, of course, that does not exhaust the 
possibilities. Mr. Colt has in the meantime been cropping 
the space between the trees, and raised 51 tons of potatoes 
which realized £7 a ton. As the rows were Oft. apart, 
and not 3ft. as usual, the return is a very handsome one : 
and as the cost of growing came to £250, he is left with a 
profit. _He also planted haricot beans, but did not do so 
soon enough, and, owing to a wet autumn, the result was un- 
favourable. This year he is cropping shallots, onions, beets, 
carrots, mangels and swedes. The obvious advantage of 
this is that the ground will be admirably prepared for bush 
fruit, which was bringing excellent prices before the war. 
Much depends upon the soil, of course; but land that will 
grow black currants, raspberries and strawberries can be made 
to*yield an income very speedily. In his preparation Mr. 
Colt has used as much farmyard manure as he could lay 
hold of, and eked out the supply with artificials. : 
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[f remains to add a few words in regard to the financial 

aspect of the venture. Of course, more capital is required 
just now than in normal times, and Mr. Colt says, “* I would not 
advise anybody to take up this form of farming unless he had a 
capital of £100 an acre to rely upon and was prepared to work 
at a loss for three or four years.”” It is certainly right on his 
part not to be too optimistic, but the prospects are in reality 
better than that. However, the subject requires going into at 
length, and we have arranged that this shall be done by a first- 
class authority. In the meantime it should be noted that 
Mr. Colt believes personally that there is money to be made by 
fruit growing, but that in the future the profit will lie in 
absolutely first-class dessert fruit which can only be grown 
by one possessing both practical and also scientific and 
technical knowledge. There is no reason, however, why this 
knowledge should not be acquired by men who are still in 
the prime of life and at the top of their energies, 


FOR one more obligation added to others we are indebted to 

the United States. They have sent us a long succession of 
Ambassadors who have been endowed with a fine literary 
gift, which they have used with great success in that kind of 
oratory in which Americans excel—the after-dinner speech. 
On Saturday, Mr. Davis had an opportunity, of which he took 
full advantage at the Savoyluncheon of the Pilgrims,of showing 
that he is no unworthy successor even to Dr. Walter Page, the 
eminent and popular Ambassador who preceded him. His 
speech began lightly and pleasantly in a vein of American 
humour, but as he went on the speaker developed increasing 
earnestness. There can be no doubt about the force and sin- 
cerity with which he urged that brotherhood of America and 
Great Britain which in itself would be a league of nations 
which could guarantee the peace of the world. Mr. Davis is 
evidently the right man in the right place. His speech made a 
most favourable impression upon those who heard it and upon 
those who read the report in the next day’s papers. Ata time 
when the closer union of the United States and this country 
is one of the greatest of our needs, Mr. Davis is as good an 
Ambassador as could be found for cementing and strengthen- 
ing the friendship. 


IMMORTALITY. 

Out of the slain Year-Daemon who, 
In contest ’twixt the Old and New, 

Dies to be born again, men see 

That which is its epiphany : 
The seeds, in their avenging hue 
Of New Year’s green, that spring to view, 
Raising a hidden god, set free 

Out of the slain ! 


Our dead sleep where the poplars strew 
Dank leaves and may high aims imbue 
Our dullard souls with grace, that we. 

Giving them immortality, 
Raise in their name a world made new: 


Out of the slain ! 


Joyce Coss. 


AS Mme. Duclaux says in an article from her which we 

print in another part of the paper, this is the first great 
Peace Conference of the world in which the democracies 
are preponderant. She contrasts it effectually with that 
at Vienna, held at a time when the dynasts were still in full 
possession. Peace in the conditions prevalent then was 
arranged by an adjustment of boundaries, a cession of terri- 
tory, a concession here and there to principalities and powers 
that then were in existence. The inhabitants were not 
consulted as to their wishes. But since the opening of the 
present war ‘the process called ‘‘ national self-determination ' 
has been invented and received general approval. No doubt 
there are many at Paris just now who belong to the old 
diplomatic schools, and who, therefore, will be inclined to 
argue on the ancient lines for an artificial delimitation of 
territories and such changes as would best meet the possibly 
conflicting desires of several States. But the newer style 
of delegate must be in the majority, and he will no doubt 
argue for that end which has so often been described es the 
ideal, that is to say, government by the consent of the 
governed. This is the new ideal, and the democracies 
throughout the world appear to be in the mood to have it 
pursued with zeal. 


WE are glad to hear that a great step forward has been taken 
in afforestation by the appointment of a very competent 
body to set about planting. At present the programme will 











be limited to the reafforesting of those districts which have 
been bared of their trees in order to supply the needs of the 
war. That task will occupy two or three years, during which 
it will be possible to get the facts together in regard to those 
areas, waste and otherwise, which it is proposed to plant in 
addition. It is well known that in nearly every county both 
of Great Britain and Ireland there are many acres producing 
only poor pasture that would yield good results either if 
planted with trees or crops. But first we want to ascertain 
what land is suitable for growing corn and other human food, 
as it would be very poor economy to plant coniferze where 
wheat would flourish. After the land has been reclaimed, 
as far as possible, for the growing of ordinary farm crops, 
there will remain a very considerable area which should 
eventually become part of the forest land of Great Britain. 
In that way we are moving steadily towards self-support 
both in food and timber. 


AMONG the few satisfactory appointments in the new 

Ministry that of Mr. Fisher as Minister of Education must 
be numbered. We have never thought that his famous Act 
goes far enough in the direction of helping towards the merging 
of all classes of the community in one democracy, which is 
one of the highest aims of education. But for what he has 
done there is reason to be thankful. In regard to the 
elementary school, there is a difficulty about getting the right 
teachers and getting them in the right mind. The elementary 
schoolmasters are placed in a very awkward position. They 
belong, practically speaking, to the same classes as do their 
scholars, and the two have much in common. If it be con- 
sidered what an extraordinary influence the elementary 
teacher must exercise over the mind of the coming generation, 
it will be seen that the future is largely in their hands. That 
is an unanswerable reason for giving as much attention to 
the teachers as to the taught. Their legitimate grievances 
should be removed and every endeavour made to support 
their dignity and authority. It is very evident from the 
small number of candidates there are for any vacant schools 
that the profession is not at present highly attractive. The 
business of statesmen like Mr. Fisher should be to make it 
more A happy schoolmaster will in nine’ cases out’ of 
ten mike happy children. 


sO. 


ON Saturday of this week ends the issue of War Bonds. 

Any others that come out will be Peace Bonds. Already 
it is apparent that the purchase during this last opportunity 
will beat all previous records. The country has taken very 
naturally to the plan of substituting for the old spectacular 
loan a constant sale of bonds among the people themselves. 
In this way innumerable citizens have been able to assist 
in the very necessary step towards winning the war, and 
the freedom with which they are coming forward now testifies 
to the satisfaction with which they regard its victorious end. 
It is necessary to remember, however, that even after the 
Peace Conference has finished its work the national expendi- 
ture must continue at a level far higher than its normal. 
It would be impossible to drop everything at once. Contracts 
must be finished or paid for, and there cannot fail to be a 
considerable 2mount of expenditure caused by the necessary 
throwing out of work of those who were engaged in meeting 
the needs of the Army. Further, there are on every side 
great social schemes which must cost the nation more. A 
housing policy has to be paid for, so has the settlement of 
soldiers upon the land; pensions must continue for a long 
time, a great item of expenditure ; education is going to 
cost more than ever it did. Thus the need for State borrowing 
is likely to remain for a long time as urgent as it has been 
for the last few years. 


WE have noticed with some amazement the claim that H.M. 

Office of Works should be responsible for the national 
housing programme. Presumably Sir Alfred Mond’s ambi- 
tions will extend also to looking after the cottages and farm 
buildings on the small holdings to be provided for ex-soldiers. 
We hold no brief for the Local Government Board or 
the Board of Agriculture, but the building activities of 
both are bound up so intimately with the whole adminis- 
trative machinery that it is impossible to bring in another 
department without stopping the machine altogether. 
Sir Alfred Mond’s apologists, refer with especial approval to 
the village of Well Hall as a fine example of H.M. Office of 
Works’ architecture. Gretna, which we lately illustrated, is 


far better, and was designed by Mr. Raymond Unwin, Chief 
Town Planning Inspector of the Local Government Board. 
But it is not a question of this architect or that. 
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Boards responsible for the financial and other control of local 
authorities should also control their architectural activities. 


LORD LEE OF FAREHAM, in a letter to the Times on 

Tuesday, states very trenchantly some of the principles 
which we have consistently advocated in regard to the 
provision of land for soldiers’ settlements. E.e unequivocally 
supports a “compulsory acquisition of land for public or 
national purposes whenever and wherever required.”’ Further 
he agrees that the process of acquisition ought to be simple, 
quick and economical. At the same time, he enters a strong 
plea for justice and fair finance for the expropriated owner, 
recalling the Prime Minister’s pledge that full market value 
would be paid, and urging that this pledge must be redeemed. 
His criticism on the proposal to pay for the land in County 
Council annuities as proposed in the Bill introduced into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Prothero is that it will be ‘‘ secured 
only upon a County Fund and liable to even greater deprecia- 
tion than Irish Lard Stock.’’ He then enunciates a broad 
proposal that land settlement in the reconstruction period 
is a national and not a local responsibility. In his opinion, 
the Government’s present proposals shirk that responsibility 
and are “ calculated to give cause toa maximum of grievance 
and injustice.’’ So far we agree with him, but he gces on to 
argue that it would be futile to expect initiation of these 
holdings to come from the County Councils. There is, no 
doubt, something to be said on his side in regard to the 
unsympathetic attitude to small holdirgs of many of these 
bodies in the past, but we believe that there is a sincere 
desire on their part to do what they can for the returned 
soldiers, and they are in a position to accomplish it more 
effectually than the Board of Agriculture. The Executive 
Committee and the County organiser should be of great 
assistance in stirring up the County Council. 


TRE Jay. 
Beautiful Jay! See how he dips and bows, 
Chit-chatting through the birch; the glancing boughs, 
Slender and silver-white, showing anon his crest, 
Anon his Shoulders blue, clear-outlined on the West. 
He fights and steals, you say ? Alas, too true: 
Yet—-could we spare him from the avenue ? 
I have known mortals, rascally as he, 
A-wanting quite his perspicacity ! 
But—pardon, Sylvia !—what’s that in your cap ? 
Fie, my dear child! . Now listen (verbum sap.)— 
When the Jay’s feathers you elect to flaunt, 
Better avoid their immemorial haunt. 

FaitH HEARN. 


ON Sunday, if all goes well, the first election in Germany 

without a Kaiser will be held, and every thoughtful 
student of politics in this country and other countries will 
desire that it should be a fair, frank and orderly expression 
of the people’s will. The event can scarcely fail to become 
a landmark in the history of the German Empire. It is true 
that there does not seem much prospect of a clear issue being 
tried. The Socialist Government with Ebert at its head 
will send forth candidates in the usual manner, but it has come 
to this, that what we may call the respectability of what was 
once the German Empire seems likely to rally to the Govern- 
ment. But the Bolshevics or Spartacus <gitators do not 
seem prepared to array their forces formally as egainst a 
great political opponent. They are more concerned to break 
up meetings and, generally speakirg, play havoc with all that 
leads to law and order. Unfortunately, it would appear 
that the vitality is mostly on their side. A very interesting 
contrast is drawn in the Times between two rival meetir gs in 
Cologne. One was held in a fine Gothic hall and was attended 
by a well dressed audience made up of comfortable business 
people, prosperous manufacturers and well pcid workmen— 
the people, indeed, who represent middle-class Cermany. 
They honestly desire to keep civil order, but have neither 
corporate nor individual enthusiasm. Two floors beneath 
another meetirg was goirg on to which the working people 
of Cologne flocked. A dense atmosphere of tobacco smoke, 
shouts of full-throated approval or disapproval, cheers and 
cheers gave life to the meeting. Even there the Spartacus 
emissaries were scattered about the hall and busy doing their 
best to uphold the cause of anarchy. It requires a consider- 
able amount of optimism to imagine the emergence of order 
from this welter. But, as in 1871 Bismarck managed to 
secure a general election in France that gave him, at least, a 
responsible Government with which to deal, a similar result 
in Germany cannot be impossible. 
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THE large number of entries at the Universities recently 

referred to in these notes makes it certain that the most 
characteristic, indeed the first, among University athletics 
will be quickly revived. There should be enough old rowing 
Blues available to ensure that tolerable scratch eights 
should be afloat this term, and that the Henley Regatta, 
which is promised for June or July, should not be without 
University representatives. Though the old events, such 
as the Ladies’ Plate and Stewards’ Cup, cannot be of the 
old quality, the presence of Overseas oarsmen should provide 
plenty of interest. With the revival of rowing comes the 
revival of the twenty-five-year-old controversy raised originally 
by Mr. R. C. Lehmann. At present the Amateur Rowing 
Association’s rule definirg amateur goes much farther in 
severity than in any other sport, for, in addition to the usual 
restrictions, it lays down that no person sl.ould be con- 
sidered an amateur oarsman, sculler, or coxswain ‘‘ who 
is or has been by trade or employment a mechanic, artisan 
or labourer, or engaged in any menial duty.’ We have 
obviously outgrown such a definition as this, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that something on the lines of Mr. Lehmann’s 
1894 amendment may take its place. 


YET another eminent Victorian passes with the death of 

Sir Charles Wyndham in his eighty-second year. Of 
the theatrical giants of the nineteenth century there remain 
now only Sir John Hare, Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson and 
Sir Squire Bancroft, among the men. Actresses make their repu- 
tations earlier and so produce an illusion of longevity. Miss 
Ellen Terry, Mrs. Kendal, Lady Bancroft, Miss Genevieve Ward, 
Miss Mary Moore and Lady Tree are, happily, still among us. 
Though Sir Charles Wyndham was so completely identified 
with the theatre and found in it the realisation of his ambitions, 
his work and his recreation, he began life as a surgeon. Fe 
had, too, very definite early associations with America, which 
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he was afterwards to conquer as the greatest romantic actor 
of his time. He fought in the American Civil War and was 
first sponsored by Barnum, the showman, who took a liking 
to him as he wandered “ remote, unfriended, melancholy, 
slow” up and down the corridors of an hotel. He made his 
first appearance in America with John Wilkes Booth, who was 
the brother of Edwin Booth, and assassin of Abraham Lincoln. 
To the very last Sir Charles, though some time retired from 
the stage, never wearied of the theatre, and, in company with 
Lady Wyndham, was seldom absent from a first night, 
though to be sure his handsome old head would often sink 
to rest on his shirt front. 


THE fact that the supply of sugar in 1919 is going to be 

less than it was in 1918 ought to give a stimulus to those 
who before the war were preparing a scheme for growing 
sugar beet on a large scale. The sooner this is taken in hand 
the better for the country. It is one of those tasks which 
cannot be performed at a moment’s notice. To sow sugar 
beet on soil not prepared for it is to court disaster. On most 
of our soils, for instance, the depth of ploughing should be 
gained, not in one season, but in two or even three, the 
clay being stirred to a safe depth only. There is likely to 
be some controversy, too, as to whether the factory should 
be one of those giant structures which succeed admirably in 
the United States or a smaller concern which can be practi 
cally owned by the surrounding farmers. The beet growing 
project has now lain dormant for several years, but the sugar 
difficulty has increased as time went on. It will be a very 
great gain to the country if it can make itself independent 
of imported sugar. The plan of doing so ought to be all the 
more encouraged because it involves a great improvement 
of the soil through deep ploughing and heavy manuring, 
so that the growing of beet will add greatly to general 
productivity. 





REFLECTIONS ON A CONGRESS 


I—THE . CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 
By Mary Duciavux | 


ISTORY, it is said, repeats itself. True; but His- 

tory never repeats itself exactly, and few things 

are more destructive than that contrast of differ- 

ence and resemblance. In 1815, as now, the 

nations met in corgress, hoping to reduce to help- 
lessness a terrible neighbour. A new Order was to reign in 
Europe. Then the Dynasts triumphed, as in our days the 
Democracies. The principles of the French Revolution 
appeared to have failed ; the Bourbons returned in state to 
France, Spain, Portugal, Sicily, Naples. Everywhere pre- 
vailed the Right of Kings, the Rights of Man being things 
discarded. But no less then than in 1919, the Congress was 
the revolt of Life and Reason against the tyranny of war. 
The reduction of armaments, the revival of commerce, labour, 
wealth, learning, the arts, in a general amity of nations, was 
the aim of our forefathers as much as it is ours. And no less 
then than now the Congress had its lofty, spiritual aims: 
it decreed the abolition of the slave-trade ; that commerce 
of iniquity did not forthwith vanish from the earth like a 
puff of smoke ; it was not until the middle of the century 
that first England, then France, abolished slavery in their 
possessions, Kussia and America followirg in their wake. 
But the dream of the Congress came true. How happy were 
we if, in the space of half an average lifetime, the chimera 
of rg19 should prove itself a reality, if by 1950 there should be 
no more war. 

The Congress of Vienna did not meet to aboiish slavery, 
any more than the Corgress of Versailles to abolish war, but 
to inaugurate a new Order in Europe. When statesmen 
confer together after tragedies, devastations, massacres, such 
as they and we have seen, one thing seems needful to prevent 
the recurrence of such calamities ; and there are two classes 
of minds which contemplate each a different system of defence. 
Those, as a rule, who live in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the suspected aggressor, who see the monster roaming and 
foaming, seeking what he can devour, call out for bolts and 
bars. They are closest to the danger, they would suffer 
first, and worst; and they pin their faith to experience 
(although experience has just betrayed them), they put their 
trust in armies and a rectification of frontiers. Meanwhile 


some lofty spirit further afield profits by his point of vantage 
and indulges in a wider, nobler, philosophic view. In 1815 
this enrapt spectator was the Emperor of Russia, whom the 
endless plains of Germany and Poland separated from 
Napoleon—even as President Wilson to-day is safeguarded 
by all the billows of the Atlantic. Alexander sat between 
Metternich, Talleyrand and Castlereagh like the child-Christ 
among the doctors. Yet, like so many mystics, the Czar had 
his practical side ; he knew how to calculate, how to combine ; 
his generosity did not exclude ambition ; perfectly sincere in 
preaching the reign of the Saviour, peace and goodwill among 
men, he kept a vigilant eye on Constantinople and the Balkans, 
seeing himself Emperor of the East, crowned Vicar of Christ 
on Earth, harmoniously shepherding his flock of pious nations 
by the virtue of his fraternal mercies. At the furthest point 
from this imperial idealist there was lifted sometimes, in 
the salons of Vienna, a discordant voice, exigent, insistent, 
always asking ‘‘ More,” famished as only a very young thing 
is famished in its voracity. It was, indeed, the youngest of 
the nations—Prussia then (as it is Italy to-day). And this 
avid ambition, alarming the wiser heads, inclined them to 
listen more favourably to the generous evangel of Alexander, 
which otherwise they might perhaps have scouted; but 
between two extremes, if choose they must, they preferred 
his chivalry to a greed unabashed. Castlereagh especially, 
and Wellington, representing England, approved his mag- 
nanimity towards a conquered nation, protecting France, 
fallen at their feet, from the claws and fangs of those who 
would have torn her into shreds. 

The Congress of Vienna met to make a peace, not to 
inaugurate Peace and instal her for eternity. The task of 
our generation is the harder. Our ancestors talked of the fra- 
ternity of peoples—they did not dream of a Society of Nations 
nor contemplate even the possibility (so dear to Renan) of 
the United States of Europe. But they secured a European 
peace that, with slight interruptions, lasted fifty years— 
until the ambitions of Prussia and the resurrection of Italy 
changed the whole scheme of politics and the balance of power. 

Can we doas much? May we hope to accomplish more ? 
Another dav we will consider these vast possibilities. 
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SERVICES 


By Warp Murr. 


N many rural dis- 
tricts of England, 
and in most Con- 
tinental countries, 
it is the popular 

custom to state the 
measure of short geo- 
graphical distances in 
terms of time. How 
far is it to the next 
town? The peasant 
to whom one puts this 
question answers, “ Half 
an hour.’”’ <A _ most 
irritating reply I have 
sometimes found it. I 
wouldrather haveheard 
definitely that the dis- 
tance was sO many 
miles or kilometres. 
But the peasant often 
does not know the 
number of miles or 
kilometres. What he 
does know is that, on 
foot, the journey takes 
him half an hour, or, 
driving, it takes him 
ten minutes; he will 
guess, if you like, the 
time it will take you 
in your car. To do 
him justice, his guess 
is generally accurate 
enough. And _ he is 
fundamentallysound in 
his method of measure- 
ment—-which is a more sophisticated one in principle than it 
seems. Modern society is so interdependent that the distance 
between two centres of habitation is really the time it takes to 
travel between them. London is (or was before the war) roughly 
a week from New York and eight hours from Paris. The number 
of miles is of no consequence. Shepherd’s Bush is close to the 
Bank, because they are connected by a tube; but two villages 
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BAGHDAD, FROM AN AEROPLANE. 
a similar distance apart would be utterly remote if only con- 
nected by a footpath across hills ; the inhabitants of each village 
might seldom or never visit the other. Build a high road and 
inaugurate a motor-’bus service thereon, and the villagers would 
be next door neighbours and see each other almost daily. 

The globe, in fact, becomes socially smaller as we cover it 
with methods of rapid transit, while physically remaining the 
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LOOKING 


same size. Jules Verne’s hero, the inimitable Phineas Fogg, 
went round the world in eighty days. That is tantamount to 
saying that in Jules Verne’s prime the world was virtually eighty 
days in circumference. Jules Verne died in 1905. The a2roplane 
has already made it reasonable to postulate a Phineas Fogg 
performing his great feat not in eighty Cavs but in—well, we 
hesitate to name a figure, for many preparations, have still to be 
completed before the aerial circumnavigation is genuinely 
practicable. It suffices that an aeroplane hes already flown to 
India. An aeroplane has flown from California to Washington 
(4,000 miles). Aeroplanes and airships are being built which will 
fly the Atlantic. An aeroplane route is being surveyed from 
Cairo to the Cape. And before this year 191g is ‘past we shall 
without doubt see a weekly aeroplane mail service established 
between London and Delhi. , 

Someone wrote an article in a newspaper .the other day 
bemoaning the prospect of the world’s shrinkage and this final 
blow to romance. There are always sad souls who bid farewell 
to romance every time an inventor comes forward with a fresh 
idea for civilisation’s 
progress. The locomo- 
tive was the end of 
romance. The steam- 
ship was the end of 


romance. Perhaps the 
printing press, the 
spinning jenny, the 


telephone, the bicycle 
were all the end of 
romance to various 
poetically minded 
mourners. But it is 
too absurd that the 
stale old lament should 
be raised with regard 
to the flying-machine. 
Could anything be 
more romantic than 
the prospect of having 
one’s letters sent by air 
from’ London to Delhi 
—perhaps, to be sure, 
making this prodigious 
leap through the sky 
oneself ? The very 
names 0! the aligh‘ing 
places ei voute are 
romantic. P.cture the 
mail plane wafted up 
from the reek of 
London and steer- 
ing into the sun- 
shine for Marseilles, 
Pisa, Taranto, Crete 
(here we leave Europe), 
Sollum (now we are in 
Africa), Mesa Metroh, 
Cairo, Damascus; 
Baghdad, Basra, Bu- 
shire, Bunder Abbas, 
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ON RADIMAIN, 


Karachi, and Delhi! Isn’t ita fairy tale? The Magic Carpet come 
true! And is the laborious sea voyage in any conceivable sense of 
the adjective more ‘‘ romantic’ than this dizzy rush through the 
atmospheric ocean ? It is not to be supposed that the great Sir 
Richard Burton will turn in his grave when the mail-carrying 
‘planes buzz across the waste places between Damascus and 
Bazhdad,' or, that Doughty, author of the classical ‘‘ Wanderings 
in Arabia Deserta,”’ will hear with horror that it is now possible 
to,.look-down. in .safety, for a mere hour or two, on tracts which 
occupied weary months in exploration: and whose climate and 
wild inhabitants nearly cost the explorer. his life. Yes, some sort 
of romance may vanish ; but how rich is the new romance given 
us instead ! i ee 

Our photographs, recently brought from the Eastern theatres 
of the war, give an idea of certain of the, spectacles which will 
meet the eye of the, new-style postal officials of to-morrow. 
The weekly letter service "between Englaad. and India will 
probably, at first, take not less than eight days. The average 
stage between alighting-places will be 350 miles, and the total 
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SAMARRA - FROM THE SKY. 


distance, London-Delhi, is 6,000 miles. (The projected All-Red flights, that is to say, not concerned with hostilities at the front, 
Cape-Cairo service is between five and six thousand miles.) but for the purpose of conveying ‘non-combatant officials from 
Twenty-five aerodromes for landing purposes, re-fuelling, over- London to such places as Paris, Nancy, Dunkirk, Manchester, 
haul, etc., would be required between England and India. Cairo York, Birmingham, and so on; and these 279 flights were not 
will be the half-way house of the journey ; : here based mail-bags | marred by one single mishap. A pair of machines achieved a record 
will probably change ’plane. It is evident- that considerable trip to Paris and back, on urgent Government business, in 4 hours 
and costly preparations must be consummated insioe e the project and 20 minutes. One of the pilots attached to this Communi- 
materialises ; but the war has shown us that even the establish- cation Squadron flew across the Channel 287 times, frequently in 
ment of a couple of dozen aerodromes is‘not such a very tremen- bad weather, without an accident ; and it is worth remark that 
dous effort after all. The war, in fact, has brought flying to its this particular pilot is over forty years of age. 

presen t positron, 

‘forced’ its) growth 

as no peace-time con- 

ditions, however com- 

petitive, could have 

done \viation is 

actually only twelve 

vears old. It had 

barely become a prac- 

tical proposition when 

the war broke out. 

And now it is a 

commonplace of our 

daily life. Travel by 

air is, indeed, as little 

adventurous to-day as 

by road or sea; in- 

deed, there is far less 

physical sensation than 

in any other mode ot 

transit, and none who 

has ever crossed the 

Channel in one of the 

larger Handley - Page 

machines will wish to 

go back to the choppy 

cross-Channel passage 

by steamboat. Indeed, 

as Major-General 

Sir F. H. Sykes, Chief 

of the Air Staff, men- 

tioned in = a_ recent 

lecture to the London 

Chamber of Commerce, 

there were 279 pas- 

senger cross-country 

flights made by the 

R.A.F. Communica- 

tion Squadron _ be- 

tween August and S AJIK AS SEEN FROM THE AIR. 

November of last year; Photographs by the Royal Air Force. 
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Surely these are very striking statements, for they mean that 
what we think of as ‘“‘ peace-time flying’”’ has already been 
tested on a large scale—thanks to the war, paradoxically enough. 
That is to say, the sceptic who fears that flying is only a“ stunt ”’ 
for reckless youngsters risking their lives above the trenches, with 
the stimulus of patriotism and the excitement of fighting to goad 
them into superb follies, must now admit that this is not so: 
a quieter sort of flying has been going on all the time, for the 
transport of ordinary civilian passengers to France and elsewhere— 
persons probably averse to anything riskier than a motor ride ; 
and this more unedventurous aviation has developed as steadily 
as, if less tragically than, the aviation which sprayed the retreating 
Boche with machine-gun bullets and dropped bombs on the Rhine- 
land towns. This, in short, is the aviation whose milder triumphs 
make it reasonable for us to talk with confidence of the weekly 
aerial mail-service to Delhi, which will link at Cairo with the 
branch service to Cape Town, and which will soon open up still 
more distant portions of our Empire, rendering it at once com- 
pacter in size and wider in its unity. 

Within the British Isles there should be a fine field for mail 
and passenger carrying air services. For short distances it will at 
first not be practicable to compete commercially with the fast 
train. That is clear enough, for if a letter is sent by train from 
London to, say, Manchester, in the morning, it reaches its des- 
tination in the afternoon. To send it from London to Hendon 
by road, thence by ’plane to an aerodrome outside Manchester, 
and again by road into Manchester from the aerodrome, might be 
quicker, but not so much quicker as to warrant the very great 
extra cost of carriage. It is for cross-country journeys (e.g., 
Cardiff-Southampton) upon which no direct express train service 
exists, that the plane may come in useful: also, of course, for 
such long journeys as, for instance, London to Glasgow, vid 
Edinburgh. Ina journey of 300 miles or more the ’plane, as a 
mail carrier, beats the express ‘‘ to a frazzle,” as the late 
Mr. Roosevelt would have said. By the proposed London- 
Newcastle-Edinburgh-Glasgow air mail a letter posted at the 
G.P.O. at 10.30 a.m. would be taken to Hendon by motor-van, 
would leave Hendon at 11.15 a.m. and arrive in Glasgow at from 
3.15 to 3.45 p.m.; certainly would be delivered in the city of Glas- 
gow itself at 4 0’clock. Its recipient could therefore write a reply 





THE OFFICIAL SCHEME 
FOR 


OR some time past we have known that an official 

scheme of land settlement for soldiers had been drawn 

up, and now some particulars of it have been furnished 

to the newspapers. The first criticism is that there 

has been a great deal of apparently unnecessary 
delay in promulgating the scheme. There was an urgent call 
for promptitude if the needs of the soldiers were to be met 
as they return from the Army. But for some reason or another 
the scheme has been kept close in a pigeon-hole until the com- 
pletion of the General Election. Only its broad outlines are 
given, and these are satisfactory enough if worked with 
vigour and determination. This scheme is to be carried 
out by the Small Holdings Committees of the County 
Councils, but they may strengthen this body by the 
addition of co-opted members at their discretion. These 
Committees differ very much in character and capacity. 
Some are excellent and a great many are indifferent. It 
is to be hoped that power will be given to the Board of 
Agriculture, or some other authority, to stir them up if they 
show signs of lethargy. It is desirable, too, that if they are 
going to take an active part in the establishment of small 
holdings they should be composed of men who understand 
something of land and agriculture. The nature of the 
soil is a first consideration, and infinite harm would be done 
if a Committee were to purchase land that those who know 
their business regard as unsuitable. The land should be the 
very best obtainable, and it must be light and easily worked. 
In the next place, unless it lies adjacent to a town, it must be 
conveniently situated for access to other markets by rail or 
such other transport as may be brought into being. We are 
told that the properties so acquired are to go into the ownership 
of the State, which seems to be an approach to land national- 
isation. A new feature will be the payment to the bought-out 
owner of his price in the shape of an annuity. A Bill for this 
purpose was introduced into Parliament just a few days before 
the dissolution. This will have to undergo the usual Parlia- 
mentary tests of a Second Reading and discussion in Com- 
mittee before being made law. Other new and more summary 
methods of acquiring land are to be put into force; that 
also would seem to require legislation, and thus the delay that 
has already taken place stands a chance of being indefinitely 
prolonged. The County Councils are to be responsible for 
carrying out the scheme, and as the expense is to be borne 
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easily, to post by the night train service to London. Using the 
air mail only one way and the rail the other, the correspondents 
would thus have saved a whole day. The mail "planes working 
this service, going northward, would probably not alight either 
at Newcastle or Edinburgh; at both places they would merely 
drop the local letter-bag into a net. Letters leaving London 
at 11.15 would be delivered at any house in Newcastle at 3 o'clock. 
On the southward run the mail ’plane would alight to load and 
unload its bags both at Edinburgh and Newcastle. 

The marking of aerial routes naturally becomes an important 
issue when considering these projects. A suggestion has been 
made that all main routes should be marked at intervals of 
five miles by a chalk stripe on the ground, some 2oott. in length 
and 16ft. in breadth, each stripe pointing exactly along the lines 
of route. The marks could also be distinguished by alphabetical 
letters, 50ft. in length, to indicate the routes to which they belong ; 
perhaps also figures to give a clue to distances traversed. Main 
railway lines could be marked in similar style, so as to be recognis- 
able from aloft. But in anything like decent weather the air 
pilot requires fewer aids of this sort than might be supposed, 
especially if he is traversing a course with which practice has 
rendered him familiar. The “ ferry” pilots who during the 
war incessantly took machines to General Headquarters in France, 
and to Montrose in Scotland, have found it so easy to steer an 
accurate course by compass, checked by visual observation of 
landmarks and railways, that none of them, when questioned 
recently, seemed to have considered the need for artificial mark- 
ings such as those recommended by committees of theorists. 
If and when night flying becomes a regular custom it is evident 
that aecrodromes, etc., will have to be illuminated in quite a 
special fashion ; we shall see Pharos beacons of the firmament, 
launching their beams vertically from earth, coloured balls shot 
above low-lying clouds, and all manner of other fantastic 
nocturnal phenomena, including, no doubt, the kite balloon with 
electric lanterns, a kind of lonely lightship lying at anchor in 
the tides of the heavens. It is a strange era, this into which we 
are entering, but to assume that it will be an unromantic one is a 
strain, I think, upon the meaning of the word. Trains, telephones, 
and the rest, may have begun to bore us a little; but can it be 
that Flight, that exploit of our dreams, will ever become prosaic ? 


OF LAND SETTLEMENT 


SOLDIERS 


out of Imperial funds it is set forth as an advantege that they 
will not need to impose a rate for the purpose. It is not to be 
denied that there is an element of justice in this arrargement. 
As the beneficiaries were withdrawn from their ordinary 
occupations in order to fight for the defence of the country, 
and were therefore handicapped as far as their future careers are 
concerned, it is no more than fair that the State which derived 
advantege from their sacrifices should go to the expense 
of re-establishing them. Nobody will grudge any additional 
war expense which is used for the purpose of finding perma- 
nent and lucrative employment for the ex-soldier. At the 
same time a warning is necessary that, in the old Parlia- 
mentary saying, “taxation and representation should go 
hand in hand.” The principle is that, theoretically at least, 
the County Council would exercise greater economy if they 
themselves by means of taxation had to provide the funds. 
Anybody who has been on a County Council is very well 
aware that no sooner is an avenue opened by means of which 
it is possible to approach national funds than there is a regular 
scramble to get at them, and there is much less care taken 
in expending Imperial than local money. Out of the national 
Treasury it is possible to set these small-holders going, but 
they will not continue to live and prosper on the land unless 
the whole thing is put on an absolutely business footing. 

The public is in the dark in regard to a very vital point. 
Either the County Councils are being permitted to acquire 
land at once regardless of price, or the carrying out of the 
scheme must be deferred until legislative sanction is given. 
In the former case there is one saving clause which we might 
suggest. The purchase of land will in every case have to be 
sanctioned by the Board of Agriculture, and if the Board is 
instructed to deal sternly with any transaction that is not 
of a strictly business kind, then the matter is resolved into 
this, that the County Councils are temporarily permitted 
to buy land if they have a chance of securing it at a 
reasonable price. Judging from the past, it is quite 
possible that the County Councils have received a 
blank cheque. On the other hand, no one can tell whet 
delay there may be in gettirg through the necessary Bill 
on the lines indicated in last week’s number. Parliament will 
be overburdened. Vested interests will be affected. Ina word, 
unless there is bold, prompt and strenuous action and leader- 
ship, heaven knows when it will be possible to get it through. 
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MR. YATES THOMPSON’S GIFTS TO THE NATION 


OST of us are content to receive gifts on our birthday, 

_ but Mr. Yates Thompson celebrated his attainment 

of fourscore years by the gift of: two extraordinarily 

fine manuscripts. One goes into the keeping of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, a treasure house 

for the antiquary and the man of taste, and the other to the 
British Museum, that great national collection of historical and 
otherwise interesting objects. It is a pleasure to be able in this 
issue, by means of. photographs, to give our readers some idea 
of these noble and priceless. manuscripts. 
to the British Museum is: the psalter of the St. 
The page from it here reproduced is considered by the late owner 
to be the most remarkable, for delicate execution, of all the East 
Anglian psalters. with which he is acquainted. He describes 
it in the catalogue originally printed for private use with the zest 
and delight of one who had pondered over it long and lovingly. 
‘‘ A frame-border of the very finest style. The ground of 
stippled gold, over lightly tinted, cord-like 
bands, forming interlaced and knotted designs alternately with 
quatrefoil and circular compartments set within frames of blue 
and lake and enclosing exquisitely painted miniatures. In the 


The one presented 
Omer family. 


which run narrow, 
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cusped quatrefoils along the top, three heads, perhaps portraits ; in 
the centre an old man, full-face, with three tufts of white hair ; 
on either side, in half-profile, a young woman with long, fair 
tresses, and a man with dark, shaggy hair, beard and moustache. 
Further on the left a man, in dark blue tunic, seated; on the 
right another, in light blue, reclining. The circular compart- 
ments along the bottom and on the right, about 1}ins. in diameter, 
contain scenes from Genesis.” 

The Metz Pontifical is every whit as interesting as the 
psalter. Mr. Yates Thompson refers briefly to its history. It 
belonged at one time to Sir Thomas Brooke, who bequeathed it to 
him. <A pontifical is a book for Bishops and deals with the 
services which they are called upon to perform. This one was 
produced for Raynaud de Bar, Bishop of Metz, and is one of 
the most famous of the French liturgical manuscripts of the 
fourteenth century. Mr. Thompson says that in the long series 
of Roxburgh publications it is second to none, and ranks with 
the reproductions of the Benedictional of St. Ethelwold and the 
Trinity College Apocalypse, which have since rivalled, but do not 
surpass it. In a later issue we hope to show some of the other 
pages in these two wonderful books. 
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Watching the relics on the eve of the dedication, 
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THE PSALTER OF THE ST. OMER FAMILY. 


Perhaps the most remarkable for delicate execulion of ail East Anglian Psalters. 
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of national life than in France ; 
supremacy of Paris been unquestioned that it is not 
always realised that it has not invariably been the centre 


of government. The Merovingian and Carolingian kings 
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THE MUNICIPALITY OF BLOIS 
(LOIR-ET-CHER). 


N no country is the capital more completely the focus 
and for so long has the 
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THE HOTEL D'ALLUYE 





reigned at Soissons, Orleans, Aix-la-Chapelle, and half a 
dozen other cities; and it is only from the tenth century 
onwards—as the kinglets of the Ile de France gradually 
made their sway effective over other provinces—that Paris 
consolidated her position as capital of the kingdom. Put 


this position was to 
be contested more 
than once. The 
English invasions and 
civil broils of the 
fifteenth century 
drove the Royal 
House from the banks 
of the Seine to those 
of the Cher and the 
Loire. The phantom 
Sovereign of Joan of 
Arc’s day was known 
as the King of 
Bourges. Louis XI 
was commonly to be 
seen in his shabby 
attire haunting the 
streets of his “‘ bonne 
ville de Tours.”’ 
Charles VIII's affec- 
tions centred on 
Amboise, and he rifled 
Italy to adorn it. 
Louis XII in turn 
abandoned Amboise 
for Blois; and _ for 
over a century Blois 
witnessed* many of 
the most brilliant and 
thrilling episodes of 
French history— 
royal births, deaths 
and marriages, and 
sittings of the States 
General; tourneys 
and fétes ; plots, as- 
sassinations and hair 
breadth escapes 
Then, at the price oi 
Henry of Navarre’s 
mass, Paris came tc 
her own again. But 
she proved too ex 
plosive to suit his 
grandson, and fo! 
another hundred 
years Versailles 
reigned in her stead. 
The reader may 
not unreasonably 
wonder what in the 
world all this dis 
quisition on the 
capitals of France has 
to do with the modest 
provincial town house 
of our illustrations. 
The connection is 
this: It was precisely 
to one of these trans- 
ferences of the seat of 
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government that the house before 
us owes its existence. When 
Charles VIII died, as the result of 
an accident in his tennis court at 
Amboise, he left no son and was 
succeeded by a cousin. Louis had 
inherited from his father, Charles 
Duke of Orleans, the poet prince 
who had spent long years of exile 
in England, the great castleZ which 
crowns one of the twin hills of 
Blois. He set up his Court in it 
and proceeded to enlarge and 
beautify it. The town at once 
sprang into importance; and the 
functionaries of the Court and 
Government officials sought where 
to house themselves in it. 

Some found a lodging at the 
palace gates ; and the now deserted 
Place du Chateau must then have 
presented a many coloured and 
bustling scene with the marching 
of men-at-arms, the hurried coming 
and going of couriers, the more 
leisured passing of prelates and 
ambassadors with their gorgeous 
trains. Others built themselves 
houses in the narrow streets which 
climb the opposite slopes leading to 
the Cathedral. Among the latter 
was Florimond Robertet, a man 
who had held confidential posts at 
Court in the previous reign and was 
to rise to even higher dignities under 
Louis and Francis. He was a repre- 
sentative of those middle - class 
families which of late had begun to 
rise to influential positions in the 
Church, in diplomacy, in administra- 
tion, and particularly in finance. In 
articles describing some of the great 
houses of Bourges (COUNTRY LIFE, 
April 21 and 28, 1917),it was told how 
a group of half a dozen of these 
families, closely bound together by 
ties of kinship and business, managed 
between them the whole finances of 
the kingdom for the space of some 
eighty years; how they were in many 
cases munificent patrons of art and 
letters and imbued with the spirit of 
humanistic culture ; how they built 
so liberally and so well that a great 
number of houses and monuments 
erected for them are still with us. 

Into this financial class Flori- 
mond Robertet entered by his 
marriage, at the age of fifty, with 
Michelle Gaillard. His father before 
him had been Secrétary to three 
Dukes of Bourbon and two Kings 
of France. He himself was Secre- 
tary to Anne of Brittany and 
Charles VIII. Under the rule of 
Anne’s second husband he rose so- 
steadily in favour that in 1508 he 
was appointed Treasurer of France, 
and in the following year succeeded, 
on the Cardinal of Amboise’s death, 
to what may be termed the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. In 1510. the 
barony of Alluye, after which his 
town house is named, was conferred 
upon him. 

The Robertets were a family 
with literary tastes and accomplish- 
ments. Jean, Florimond’s father, 
was considered in his day so bright 
a luminary in the poetical firmament 
that in Lemaire de Belges’ “‘ Plainte 
du Désire’’ Dame Rhetoric laments 
his decease in the same. breath with 
those of Virgil, Catullus and Alain 
Chartier; but she goes on to con- 
sole herself with the thought - that 
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his grandson Francois is. still 
among living poets. 

Florimond’s own literary 
equipment was considerable. 
In addition to his own language 
he possessed English, German, 
Spanish and Italian, and_ his 
esteem for the Classics is shown 
by the education he gave his 
sons, who corresponded in Greek 
and Latin with the learned 
Bude, and are called upon in a 
verse of Clément Marot’s to 
compose some work worthy of 
their father’s memory in one of 
these languages. 

Like so many of his set, 
Robertet showed a keen appre- 
ciation of Italian art and was 
addicted to building. He had 
accompanied Charles VIII in 
1495 on his expedition to Naples, 
where he was in the company 
of his patron, the Cardinal of 
Amboise, and his fellow-financier 
Thomas Bohier, the builders 
respectively of Gaillon and 
Chenonceaux. He was also, in 
1499, with Louis XII in Milan, 
where one of his companions 
was Louis de la Trémouille, the 
builder of the Hétel de la 
Trémouille in Paris; and dur- 
ing this visit he appears to have 
ordered a picture from Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

His position at Court, and 
especially the office of Treasurer 
which he held, were extremely 
lucrative, and enabled him to 
indulge his delight in building. 
The most important work he 
undertook was the Chateau of 
Bury, situated on the lofty site 
of an old fortress some six 
miles from Blois, and begun in 
1515 at the same time as 
Francis I’s work in the Court 
at Blois. Only two half-ruined 
towers remain of this castle, 
considered in its day one of the 
glories of the kingdom, and, as 
such, very fully illustrated by 
Du Cerceau in “ Les Plus Ex- 
cellents Bastiments de France ” 
and other drawings. In these 
we can judge of the stately 
lay-out of its symmetrical courts 
and patterned parterres, and of 
the grace of the pilastered 
facades and. arcaded  loggia 
which adorned its “cour 
dhonneur.”’ In these, too, we 
may see where stood the bronze 
statue of David ordered in 1502 
of Michelangelo by the Signoria 
of Florence, at the request of 
the Maréchal de Gié for his 
chateau of Le Verger. These 
prudent rulers, however, fore- 
seeing his fall and turning to- 
wards the rising sun, presented 
it to Robertet on its completion 
in 1508. 

Bury belongs to the period 
when the great Minister, secure 
of his position and at the height 
of his fortune, could allow him- 
self the luxury of an occasional 
villeggiatura and of almost 
princely state, and that period 
was one at which the Renais- 
sance had taken firm hold on 
the building art in France. 

There is no documentary 


evidence in regard to the date 
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when the Hotel 
d’Alluye was built, but 
everything points to its 
belonging to an earlier 
portion of Robertet’s 
career. While the 
cyphers and emblems of 
Louis XII and Anne 
appear frequently in its 
decoration, those of 
Francis will be looked 
for in vain. Gothic is 
predominant in the 
bulk of the building, 
and even the Renais- 
sance additions are not 
free from distinct 
Gothic influence. 
Again, in its” earlier 
form the house was 
quite of an unpreten- 
tious character. It was, 
in fact, just such a 
home as would suit a 
Minister whose duties 
kept him in constant 
attendance at Court, 
but who did not wish 
to display undue osten- 
tation. It is, therefore, 
reasonable to  conjec- 
ture that the main 
building is contempo- 
rary with Louis’ own 
additions to the castle 
begun in 1498, and that 
the more advanced por- 
tions were added some 
ten years after this 
date. 

The mansion con- 
sists of a long “ corps 
de logis” fronting the 
street (Rue St. Honore), 
with short return wings 
at the back enclosing a 
rather narrow court, 
with service buildings 
behind it. In the 
north-west angle of the 
court a square staircase 
block projects from the 
main building, and is 
connected with the 
eastern wing contain- 
ing the chapel by an 
arcaded loggia in two 
storeys. 

This loggia, to- 
gether with a few 
decorative features, 
such as the doorways 
to the staircase, the 
dormer in the chapel 
wing, and the chimney- 
piece in the Salle 
des Gardes, are in 
stone and of a pre- 
dominantly — Renais 
sance character. They 
were evidently intro- 
duced as afterthoughts. 
The remainder, and par- 
ticularly the street front 
and stair block, are 
like the Louis XII wing 
at the castle, which 
they strongly resemble 

Gothic in character 
but for unimportant 
details and, like it, too, 
are built of brick with 
stone dressings. The 
line spiral staircase 
possesses the same 
jeature as one of those 
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in the castle, of a newel which branches out at the top into 
a palm-shaped vault. 

The loggia is just such an open-air passage as is frequently 
found in medieval castles and houses, where they were often 
built of wood. In Jacques Cceur’s house at Bourges are 
several examples of Gothic stone arcades of this kind, and at 
the Renaissance they became general. In the so-called 
“House of Agnes Sorel”’ at Orleans, which is contemporary 
with the Hotel d’Alluye, is a particularly graceful example of 
galleries added in full Renaissance style in the reign of 
Francis I. 

In the present instance the architect, while employing 
very beautiful Italian detail gnd ornament, does not show 
himself well versed in the general principles of the style in 
which he was working, as witness certain awkwardnesses of 
proportion and adjustment in the arches and their supports. 
It is, perhaps, misleading, however, to speak of the architect, 
for it is probable that, if a drawing were made at all, it may have 
been given in a sketchy form by some Italian architect 
employed at the Court, such as Domenico da Cortona, known 
as Boccador, and handed to a French master-mason brought 
up in the Gothic school to carry out according to his lights 
with the assistance of Italian or Italian-trained stone carvers. 
He has treated the lower arcade with considerable ingenuity, 
setting the pseudo-Corinthian capitals—of almost Roman- 
esque aspect—anglewise so as to fit the bases of the arches 
with their receding mouldings. The treatment of the upper 
storey is far less happy, the square piers being of clumsy 
proportions and ungracefully continued above the capitals. 

The medallions so pleasantly introduced into the frieze 
between the two arcades—they contain portrait busts of 
Aristotle and the Twelve Casars—are a common form of 
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decoration of the period. They occur inthe Hotel Lallemand 
at Bourges, at Hampton Court and many other places. They 
were not always carved or cast on the spot, but were turned out 
for export in large quantities in Italian bolfeghe, in stone, 
marble or terra-cotta. 

The stone carvers employed on the decorative work would 
be capable not only of carving a capital, but of designing and 
carrying out complete features such as the lovely doorway 
which leads from the court to the stairs, or the great chimney- 
piece in the Salle des Gardes. The latter, which has been 
well restored, was decorated in colours, and bears Robertet’s 
device and polyglot mottoes testifying at once to his gift of 
tongues and his philosophy quaintly compounded of piety 
and time-serving worldly wisdom. 

The fine stone facade, rebuilt in the courtyard of the Hotel 
Pincé at Angers, may be compared with the Hotel d’Alluve 
by way of illustrating the treatment of a narrow-fronted, 
gabled town house and the development in style after half a 
century. The grouping of the openings is similar to that of 
many houses of the Francois Premier period, ¢.g., those ot 
Jean d’Alibert and “ La Coquille” at Orleans. But the 
“ Vitruvian scroll’? in the upper frieze, the interlacing orna- 
ments, the “ cartouches”’ and, in a word, the whole decorative 
treatment are so thoroughly characteristic in their crisp, 
sharp cutting and in every detail of treatment of the reign 
of Henry II (1547-59) that the work could not conceivably 
have been executed at any other period of history. 

The carver has, however, obligingly cut the date 1557 on 
a panel, quite unconscious, no doubt, that he was performing 
a work of supererogation. One wonders if English architec- 
ture of the reign of George V will be so easily dated four 
hundred years hence. W. H. WARD. 


TRAGEDY OF THE REJECTED MULE 


A LOST 


S part of the Army’s scheme of demobilisation of our 
war animals we believe something like 8,000 mules were 
available for sale in this country. If they had found 
purchasers at reasonable prices others could have been 
brought from France until the demand was. satisfied. 

But nobody wanted the mule. Nobody wanted to pay even half 
his fair value. Some, we believe, would even have paid to avoid 
possessing him had it been necessary. The people who would 
have lived to congratulate themselves that they had tried the 
experiment of owning and working a mule had their chance, 
and now they have lost it. The War Office, we believe, have 
withdrawn ev masse all the mules they had for sale in this country, 
and we say quite seriously that the loss is the ‘“‘ small’ owner's. 


A mixed team. 


A common sight on the allotments near the big Remount Depots at Swaythling and Rcemsey. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


And by that we mean the small tradesman, the carcier, and, 1 
particular, the little farmer and small-holder. 

Itnglishmen, Scotsmen and Welshmen, and Irishmen, too, 
may be added, would not have the willing slave, the drudge. 
always uncomplaining, although he could be kept for much less 
than it costs to feed a horse. He cost the country in the United 
States a metter of £40 or £50, and, of course, considerably more 
by the time he had landed in this country, conditioned, and trained 
for service in France. Then he did splendid work in France in 
assisting to keep the Armies mobile, and the men loved him fo1 
his patience, endurance, whimsicalities, and constant appre- 
hension. Yet at recent sales it was hard to get much more than 


a “tenner” for him. This, of course, was ridiculous from the 
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Could anything 


be more pleasing than the way the mule is doing his share ? 
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1 ideal team for the little farmer or small-holder, costing less to feed, hardier and nezding little knowledge of horsemastership. 


point of view of the Treasury, who are the guardians of the 
national [xchequer. Prejudice was the barrier which would 
not allow a man to buy and give the mule a fair trial. Now the 
opportunity has gone, it may be for ever, as the War Office are 
not likely to bring any from France while those at present in the 
country and which are surplus to requirements with existing 
military units are, we believe, being shipped off to Belgium. 
rhe Government received what was a fine offer from the Belgian 





Government for several thousands. It was several times more 
than the very low reserve placed on the mules at recent sales, 
and in the interests of the taxpayer it simply could not be refused. 
Hence the departure of the mules from England. 

Some people may affect to be glad that we are seeing the last 
ot them: Frankly weare not. There is a place forthe mule in the 
United Kingdom until such time as our horse population be 
restored to its pre-war strength. The anti-muleites may argue 


‘The guick-moving trotting mule going along in sparkling fashion in the governess cart, carrying shoppers into town 
or travellers to the station.” 
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that to place 
mules with 
farmers and 
others would 
be to put the 
brake on the 
speeding - up 
of breeding. 
But the small- 
holder, the 
country 
carrier, and 
the incidenta 
single - stable 
Owner are not 
the folk whe 
are at the 
backbone ot 
horse - breed- 
ing in this 
country. 
Generally 
their efforts in 
this direction 
are not ex- 
actly helpfui 
towards 
breeding. 
they are, 
however, the 
people who 
ought to have 
gone in for these fine surplus Army mules—strong, good-boned, 
and sound fellows that looked like going on working all day and 
every dav for years. 

We are not quite right in saying that all sales of mules have 
been cancelled. An intimation from the War Office is to the 
effect that a special sale of the highest class draught mules, all 
of which have been tried to be good workers, is to take place 
at Tattersall’s on Thursday, the 23rdinst. Mules at Tattersall’s ! 
It sounds something like a costers’ picnic in the House of Lords. 
It seems that the holding of this sale is in order to keep faith 
with a number of applicants who have expressed a wish to buy 
really good specimens. It was therefore arranged to meet their 
wishes, and the roo mules to be offered are coming from the big 
Remount Depots and are the pick of the large numbers which are 
now under orders for Belgium. 

As we write this we have received a most interesting com- 
munication, written by an officer of an Advanced Horse Transport 
Depot of the Roval Army Service Corps at Abbeville, in praise 
of the mule. The writer also gives reasons why tradesmen in 
particular should buy mules. This is what our enthusiastic 
soldier correspondent has to say : 

‘““ The war has taught many lessons, not the least among which 
is the great superiority of the mule over the horse for all who use 
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mule could displace the wretched, overworked small donkey in the 
cart.” 
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animals for 
traction. For 
the butcher, 
the baker, the 
grocer, the 
market  gar- 
dener, the 
freenegrocer, 
and, in fact 
any trades 
man who uses 
horses in) his 
business, two 
words are ail 
the advice 
ReEcessaryv : 
Buv Mules.”’ 


’ Has 


adie! 
than the 
horse, less 


hable to sick- 
entirei\ 
immune trom 


Mess, 


several dlis- 
abling dis- 
orders of the 
Friend ot 
Man,’’ the 
mule has in 
coster’s this was 
proved itselt 
as the ideal 


animal for the tradesman. In the past the general use of the 
mule has been impeded by prejudice, and lack of knowledge, 
and it is therefore definitely stated that the average mule is as 
easily handled as the average horse, that its temper is no more 
uncertain, that it is no more dangerous to its attendant, and is 
no more prone to jib at any time. Various vices, 
crib-biting, wind-sucking and weaving, are very rare in mules, 
and every horse owner is aware of the loss of efficiency caused 
by these disorders among his animals. Three years’ experience 
of the mule under all conditions, from the base to the battlefield, 
has convinced not only the writer, but all horse masters of his 
acquaintance, that for all purposes of traction where the 
““vanner”’ or light cart horse has hitherto been employed the 
mule is by far the better animal. 

A good deal of material for this article has been gained from ex 
perience ata very large transport depot in France, where hundreds 
of wagons are turned out for work daily and where a pertect 
comparison between the two animals could be drawn. It was 
as a result of this comparison that the striking superiority of the 
mule became apparent. The chief points in favour of the mule 


such as 


are set out at the foot of this article and should assist horse 
users to decide to buy the mules shortly to be demobilised and 
sold. 


Possibly the most severe test to which draught animals 





The butcher, the baker, the greengrocer—in fact, every tradesman who uses horses in his business—would have been well advised to 
buy mules. 








have ever been put was during the operations on the Somme in 
the winter of 1916-17. The writer was engaged in these 
operations with a unit employing mules as far forward as it was 
possible for wheeled transport to go, and the conditions were as 
bad as they possibly could be. The poor animals were picketed 


out on a bleak hillside in the open between Contalmaison and 
Montauban, and remained out during the whole of that terrible 
Everything was against them. 


winter. All kinds of materials 





Ihe ideal draught mule—‘ as big as a big horse and 


just as powerful.” 


calculated to puncture their feet was present in abundance ; 
dud shells, shell fragments, barbed wire, pieces of cation boxes 
full of nails, small arm ammunition, bayonets, rifles, steel supports 
for barbed wire were everywhere concealed in the mud. 

Oh that mud ! 
Every mule that 
went out tO WGOUK 
had to pass down 
the valley through 


the mud more 
than hock deep 
and in many 
places stirrup 
deep; and more, 
the mud was 
highly septic, as 
dead horses and 
mules were con- 


cealed in its 
depths, as well as 
more sinister 
things. The trost 
came, 2nd still the 
mules were in the 
open, on a ration 
of torage almost 
reduced to starva- 
tion point 
were mostly under 
cover, but the pro- 
portion ot casual- 
much 
higher than that of 


Horses 


ties was 


the mules. Apart 
from frost-bitten 
heels, the mules 
did well, and 
worked their eight 
hours, ten hours, 
and even sixteen 
hours per diem. 
What horse ceuld 
do this Some 
ot these mules 


marched on 
another 
fifty. and 


A mule of the zebra tvpe. 


oce2sion 
sixty 
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Not a-beanty, but a really good mule. 
and made like a box with a leg at each corner. 
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The type of light draught mule which is not recommended. He ts 
too light, narrow, and “‘ split-up”’ and his legs long and weak. He 
ts also cow-hocked and narrow chested. 


kilometres per day tor days together and still they thrived. That 
is the point, they ‘hrvived. The more work the mule gets, in reason, 
the more he thrives, and ‘that is where his value to the trades- 
man comes in. Under reasonable conditions the mule is a/way's 
chriving and is a/ways in condition, even on indifferent food. 

Kept under good conditions and with good food he does 
wondertully well, and the reason for this thriving is that the 
mule takes every opportunity ot a rest. He lays down in a 
stable and takes his’ ease, and is naturally rested and ready for 
his work when required. The mule is able to pull a load as heavy 
as a horse can pull, at a faster pace and for a longer distance 
without undue fatigue. Our long-eared friend is second only 
to the elephant for sagacity and intelligence, in illustration of 
which the following instances are given. If chloroform is givea 
to a horse, he breathes quickl yand is so onunder its influence ; 
but directly the mule smells the drug he holds his breath, and 
after a good interval takes one deep breath and again ceases 
respiration. He knows there is something wrong. The horse 
does not, therefore it takes twenty-five per cent. more chloroform 
to anesthetise a mule than is necessary for a horse. Again, if a 
horse runs away, 
he goes - straight 
into any obstacle, 
completely — loses 
his head, and 
usually manages 
either to injure 
seriously himself 
or others. Not so 
with the mule. If 
he bolts, he care- 
fully avoids run- 
ning into anything 
which will hurt 
him, and pulls up 
when he has had 
his run without 
any trouble. To 
sum up, the horse 
user is strongly 
recommended to 
buy mules for the 
following reasons, 
given by one who 
has no financial 
interest in the 
matter, but who 
simply wishes, 
having inside 
knowledge, to put 
others on a good 
thing. 

(1) The mul: 
has a longer work- 
ing life than the 
horse, the ratio 
being more than 4 
to 3. 

(2) He walks 
faster than the 
horse, and works 
longer without 
detriment. 


He is square, low, 
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(3) He is much less liable than the horse to fatal alimentary 
diseases. 

(4) Less subject to the more severe forms of skin disease. 

(5) Not near/y so prone to injuries, generally owing to his 
genius for self-preservation due to his high intelligence. 

(6) Hardier than the horse. Out of 7oo mules in daily 
work for nine months, only four died, or little over five-sevenths 
per cent. per annum. 

Per Contra.—The mule will gnaw most things within 
reach, especially rope; a chain is essential in lieu of the usual 
head-rope. The neck-collar in general use in England is unsuit- 
able for mules; one that opens at the top is necessary. 

Roughly speaking, the same physical characteristics should 
be looked for as in the horse when buying a mule. 

We do not think it is possible to have more direct, more 
unbiased evidence in favour of our gallant friend in the war than 
the above interesting statement of facts. It is certainly corro- 
borated by all who have written to Country Lirr from time to 
time on the subject, and it fills us with very real regret that the 
poor response of the Britisher to the great chance offered him by 
the War Office has resulted in the cancellation, with the one 
exception of next week’s sale in London, of the mule sales in this 
country. 

Captain Lionel Edwards has contributed some sketches with 
his usual skill. He shows the small-holder equipping his plough 
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in a completely satisfactory manner by coupling a mule with his 
one horse. Note the willing way the ‘‘ muley”’ is getting on 
with the job. He is right into the collar and making no fuss 
about it ; indeed, he seems to be doing more than his fair share. 
What a magnificent fellow is the heav v draught mule! As big 
2s a big horse in every way, muscled up, good-boned, and just as 
powerful. Then there is the strong light draught mule, and you 
see the quick-moving trotting mule going along in sparkling 
fashion in the governess or tub cart, carrying the shoppers into 
the town or the tiavellers to the railway station. You see hint 
displacing the poor, wretched, overworked, small donkey in the 
coster’s cart. 

Viewed from the point of view of national requirements 
the withdrawal of the mules from sale in this country is a great 
misfortune. We do not say the War Office were not justified 
Apparently they were, on the facts; but it may well be that thev 
had not taken sufficient steps to educate the ‘* small” 
users with a view to killing the foolish prejudices against the 
mule. 

If it happens that a demand arises in the near future, 
we hope the War Office will not withhold the animals to 
meet it, for it seems quite obvious that there must be many 
of our mules in France which are not required even after the 
big requests of France and Belgium for reconstructional purposes 
have been satisfied. 


horse 
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JACK SNIPE AND HIS CUNNING. 

HE jack snipe has always been one of my spccial 

friends of the bird world. There is something so 

mysterious in his movements. I know that the first 

keen north wind in early autumn will bring a company 

of robins to my garden, and send my old friends of 
the summer off in a southerly direction. I know exactly the 
wind that will bring the fieldfares and other migrant thrushes, 
and the sharp frost that sends the pied birds from their 
northern home, for no pied bids are to be seen unless it is very, 
very cold; but the jack snipe does not appear to wait for the 
weather. It just drops down to its favourite stream during some 
misty night and is busy feeding the next mornirg when I pecp 
cautiously over the stone wall that forms a comfortable wind 
screen. 

At first the jack snipe—there are generally three—are very 
wary, not to say nervy, and the slightest sound makes them 
whirl up and off with a loud outcry. But after a week or two 
the birds will crouch closely to the mud, or beside a tiny tuft of 
dead grass, and trust to luck not to be seen. As long as one 
watches the crouching bird, not a muscle moves, it is as if carved 
in wood, and the very smoothness of its close fitting feathers 
aids the deception. But turn away fora minute, and there is a 
whirr of wings, a sharp staccato cry and the jack snipe is dodging 
off to the other end of the field. 

Once I saw a jack snipe feeding on a muddy bit of ground 
close under a wall, and with infinite pains I made my way to the 
other side of the wall and peeped over. The bird caught sight of 
my face and, without a movement, simply ‘ froze ’’ tight down 
on the mud. It was utterly immovable ; only the keen black 
eyes appeared alive as they gazed up into my face. It was 
uncanny to look down directly upon the jack snipe and see the 
eyes looking apparently over the top of its head. Evidently it 
could see perfectly in that position. The plumage was in perfect 
order and every feather as smoothly laid as possible, the colours 
being vivid and clear, and I leant over the wall and gazed down 
upon the bird. I timed myself, and found that half-an-hour 
had completely tired me out—the place was damp and uncom- 
fortable, but during all that time the bird never moved a muscle— 
it was absolutely still. I waved my hand over the top of the wall, 
but, although the bird watched me out of its knowing eyes, still 
it did not move. Then | dropped tiny sticks, little stones, and 
moss all around the bird, but there was still no movement. | 
even dropped bits of moss on its back, but could not disturb 
its calm. Finally I climbed upon the wall and sat down to wait 
still longer. Then a yearling colt, of an enquiring turn of mind, 
crossed the field and came to where I sat. Its hoof was planted 
within a foot of the jack snipe. This was too much for the bird. 
It spread its wings and dashed off in a hurry. 

The jack snipe has its own ways of feeding. When seeking 
food it hops up and down upon the mud, executing a little dance 
fora fewseconds. Then it appears to listen and the bill is plunged 
deep into the mud anda minute insect secured. This performance 
is repeated again and again, until the mud looks as if it had been 
probed all over with a knitting needle. The birds, unless dis- 
turbed, linger for a long time in the same spot, and apparently 
do not leave it until every insect is extracted. He h€, 





THE IMITATIVE CROW. 
The talent for mimicry of ccrtain members of the crow tribe 
is, of course, well known; the jackdaw, the magpie and, finest 
performer of all, the jay, are famous artists in this line. The 


NOTES 


writer once rejoiced in the possession of a jay which, fluttering, 
as an infant, through his open window in a hostelry above Lake 
Maggiore, accompanied him in his roamings over the Continent 
of Europe, abode with him for ten years in his Dorset home, and 
now sleeps there at the foot of the gnarled old oak from whose 
branches his voice so often rang out—to the no small discomfiture 
of both man and beast. 

For he called his master with such fervid insisteney in the 
very accents of his mistress’ voice—or wice that the 
deluded one, however engrossing might be his or her occupation, 
would instantly throw down pen or needle and rush to the rescue 
of the utterer of that distressful shriek. He would neigh with 
such provocative intensity that the horses in the paddock across 
the river would gallop up in a plunging, prancing crowd and 
gaze earnestly across the water in cager endeavour to search 
out in the bosky recesses of the garden the owner of that enticing 
voice. The dogs he drove to desperation by calling them up 
in that cheery whistle of the master’s which signified: ‘* Come 
along, you—let’s have a walk.”’ Upon the arrival of his victims he 
would sink into absolute silence, but oh, the gloating exultation 
in that cold grey eve turned down upon them from the bough 
of the oak ! 

The writer does net know what may be the experience ot 
others as to the imitative talents of the crow; but until the last 
few months he had never heard from its grey beak anything save 
a harsh, monotonous, but, upon the whole, rather soothing croak. 


veVvsda 


SHRIEKING FOR JOY. 

There is, however, a very different note in the voices of the 
crows which dwell behind the British fighting line in France. 
At five o’clock one morning a tired man was aroused from the 
swect repose to which for some strenuous days and nights he had 
been a stranger by the hideous outcry of a bird which was 
apparently in its death agony. For some time he lay anathema- 
tising the shot which had wounded the creature and left it to 
perish. Then, goaded into action: ‘‘ Must put the poor brute 
out of its misery,’”’ he muttered, and issued from his tent 
to find the shrieks proceeding from the beak of a crow which, 
“in the very pink” of health and spirits, was swooping down 
from the stump of a shell-shattered tree upon some scattered 
remains of a bully-beef repast. J. M. DopinGrTon. 


THE LAPWING IN WINTER. 


The lapwings have now lett the hills for the shelter of the 
lowland fields. During a day’s tramp over the downs around 
Epsom on Saturday, January 11th, the writer noted a few 
sparrowhawks, but no plovers. On reaching the lower pastures, 
now sodden with the recent heavy rains, it was surprising to see 
a vast army of plovers slowly moving over a field. So crowded 
were they that they appeared to be almost touching one another, 
and among them were a sprinkling of starlings and sea gulls 
all minutely searching for food after the heavy rains. No doubt 


many readers are familiar with the following extract from 
Richard Jeffries’ ‘‘ Haunts of the Lapwing—Winter,” which 


seems sO appropriate now: ‘‘ Some chance movement has been 
noticed by the nearest bird, and away they go at onee as if with 
the same wings, sweeping overhead, then to the right, then to 
the left, and then back again, till at last lost in the coming shower. 
After they have thus vibrated to and fro long enough, like a 
pendulum coming to rest, they will alight in the open field on 
the ridge behind. There, in drilled ranks, well closed together, 
all facing the same way, they will stand for hours.’’ A remarkable 
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feature of the vast flock of lapwings at Epsom was that while 
the field in which they were feeding was packed with bird lite 
the neighbouring fields were entirely deserted. WAYLAND. 


RARA AVIS IN CORNWALL. 
Some time ago a peculiar bird was noticed at Sladesbridge, 
near Wadebridge in Cornwall, and afterwards shot on the banks 


of the River Allen, a tributary of the River Cemel. Many 
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enquiries were made respecting its name, which were unsuccesstul. 
The owner, however, persevered in his efforts to trace the bird, 
with the result that it has now been proclaimed to be a belted 
kingfisher. The Ornithological Club state tha it is the first 
recorded appearance of the bird in England. It has occurred 
in Ireland twice, once in the Azores, and once in Iceland. Its 
natural habitat is in North America, extending south to Colombia 
and Venezuela. G. PETERS MICHELL. 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
Fourtccnth Ccntury; Re-sct in Modcrn 

(Goo. W. Joncs.) 

. EARL” has won many a student since the time when 
it became known to be a favourite of Lord Tennyson, 
who wrote of it: 

We lost vou 
True Pearl of our poetic prime ! 


Pearl. An English Pocm of th« 
English, by Israel Gollancz. 


for how long a timc 


We tound vou, and you gleam re set 
In Britain's lyric coronet. 

But as long as it existed only in the difficult early English 
in which it was written, in a dialect which the editor surmises 
to be North-West of England, it could not possibly appeal 
to a large body of readers. Chaucer is none too easy for 
the ordinary, and Chaucer is modern as compared with the 
contemporary author of Pearl. Little is definitely known 
of the author, however, except that he left behind him two 
other poems in addition to this masterpiece. Mr. Gollancz, 
therefore, has done good service in publishing a modernised 
version or paraphrase of the original. It will bring many 
to an understanding of one of the most perfect poems in our 
early literature. In conception it belongs to that style of 
clegiac verse of which ‘* In Memoriam”’ is the most brilliant 
modern example. Some comparison between the two is 
inevitable. Tennyson, ina series of poems which he originally 
called his *‘* Elegiacs,’’ pursues the memory of his friend 
Arthur Hallam through all the associations with him. They 
“tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky.’ 
It was a time when ancient beliefs were shaken by the in- 
vasion of new doubts, and research was opening up worlds of 
thought and speculation. Our earlier author, like him, ** sings 
to one clear harp in divers tones,’”’ but, unlike the great 
Victorian poet, he is anchored in a faith which defined beliefs 
and limited outlook. His main theme is the eternal gricf 
of humanity for the loved and lost. Tennyson lamented 
the passing away from the earth of one whom many besides 
himself considered to be the most promising intellect of his 
time. But Pearl was only a child of two when she descended 
to “earth’s dark mould.’ One feels that not only in the 
imagination of the poet had she been exquisite and lovable. 
The strains of sorrow are so sincere and plaintive, even 
after the. passing of five hundred and fifty years, that we 
recognise her as an ‘‘ emanation from another world,” as 
Gladstone, in a very noble tribute, called young Hallam. 
Dear dead children form a large part of the generations that 
are no more. But with few exceptions their names and 
graces have passed into oblivion. In the mind of a mother, 
of a father, in a family circle, a tender memory may have 
been cherished for a lifetime, but after that it is forgotten, 
and only in rare instances does some slight memorial exist. 
A little Grecian maid died in the time of Theocritus, and we 
guess her to have been the light of her father’s eyes because 
he built a fountain near her grave and left a brief and pregnant 
epitaph for posterity to dream over. On the windswept Wall 
a girl Roman is born to a Roman soldier, and all we know of 
her is cut in stone. Who has not wished, and wished in vain, 
for any little facts that would serve to indicate the personality 
of ** Jane Lister dear childe,”’ thus tersely and lovingly 
commemorated in Westminster Abbey? Wordsworth, he 
too, like the author of Pearl, a Dalesman, sings of one, 
‘Three years she grew in sun and shower,” and with a few 
others these compose a little group of whom we have some 
indication. Compared to the myriads of little angel faces 
that have passed into forgetfulness, they are but as a 
handful of sand on the sea-shore. Pearl is to be added to 
the number of those we know, and takes a place with Pet 
Marjorie and the others. 

very picture which her father conjures up deepens the 
impression that though she cares no more to clothe, to eat 
during her little life, everything that love and daintiness 
could suggest had been given her. We may assume that 


her father saw in imagination what had been familiar to him 
for two short years. So much is apparent in every line of 
description. She is 

So smooth, so small, so sweetly slight, 


and her dress, though it makes one think of that which the 
fairies gave to Bonnie Kilmeney, still suggests the manner 
in which the parents clothed their darling. 

Gleaming white was her rich robe, 

Open at sidcs, and nobly edged 

With pearls, the loveliest, I trow, 


That e’er I saw yet w:th mine cys. 


And further we are told ‘‘long were the sleeves” and 
that they were 

With double braid of pearls bedeck’d ; 

Her kirtle all of self-same sheen, 

With precious pearls bedight around. 

He is never weary of dwelling on her apparel and appeer- 
ance. We see her easily with tresses of golden hair hanging 
about her neck and lying loose on her shoulders. Her hue 
‘whiter than whalebone ”’ and her look as “* grave as duke’s 
or earl’s.””. Even the hems and little wristbands he lingers 
over, and when she speaks he forgets not to mention her 
grey eyes and her upraised face. So she appeared in a vision 
that came in the little garden where she was buried. 

When corn is cut with keen-edz’d hook, 

The mound my Pearl had roll’d adown 

With herbs was shadow’'d, beauteous, bright— 
Gilvers, ginger, and gromwell-seed, 

And pconics powder’d aye between. 

The three flowers are obviously selected to suggest an 
idea of the peaceful garden. The peonies growing among gilli- 
flowers, ginger and gromell, as Gerarde calls it, sufficiently 
indicate a part of a garden such as that portrayed in the 
“ Romaunt of the Rose.’’ The father’s heart is carried away 
as in a trance to a land of dream which he describes in 
language of unsurpassed beauty : 

The marvels of that wondrous stream ! 
Beauteous its banks with beryl bright ; 
With music sweet its waters, swept ; 
With whispering voice it wander’d on. 
And in the depths lay gleaming stones ; 
As light through glass they glimmer’d and glow’d ; 
As streaming stars in the welkin shine 
On a winter night, when dalesmen sleep. 
Each pebble set there in that stream 
Was an emerald, sapphire, or goodly gem, 
That all the water glisten’d with light, 
The glamour was so wondrous rare ! 


That phrase, “ streaming stars in the welkin shine On a 
winter night, when dalesmen sleep,” is a perfect rendering of 
night in the Fell country, and other landscape touches help 
to give an idea of the England in which the author lived. 
How familiar is the ‘‘ gleam of down and dale, Of water, wood 
and noble plain.” In that dear land where memory and 
dream vivify one another the vision of the maid came to her 


father. The description lifts the curtain. ‘I stood full 
stille,”’ said the poet, ‘‘ I dared not speak,” and something 


of his natural environment gleams from the metaphor which 
follows: 

With open eyes and tast-closed mouth, 

I stood as meek as hawk in hall. 


The dainty little child has become a woman, and with 
grace and point she explains this when he wonders how 
it is that she who left the world a little child now speaks 
with the authority of a queen. It is the parable of the 
penny with which she illuminates the explanation. When 


the lord of the vineyard went out for workers he gave a 
penny to those who had to bear all the heat and burden of 
the day, and a penny also to those whom he found idle in the 
market place at eventide and who had but a short space of 
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labour before them. This is ingenious and pretty, but the 
theology in which natural grief found its comfort then was 
not found adequate when the greatest singer of modern times 
also took bereavement as the inspiration of his Muse. The 
most abiding declaration about religion in Tennyson’s master- 
piece was the apostrophe to honest doubt, but in the fourteenth 
century the doctrines of Christianity, accepted in a childlike, 
simple spirit, furnished a consolation for which the modern, 
driven from the ancient fastnesses of the Church, seeks in 
vain. It is not the theology but the human feeling, especially 
the tenderness as fresh and fragrant to-day as it was when it 
was written, that gives the true value of this remarkable poem. 
It is difficult to show by quotation a characteristic that goes 
like a fine thread through the stanzas of the poem, but still 
one may venture to quote this gentle and piteous surrender 
of the man to the authority of the dead child: 


Then deem’d I to that damosel : 

** Let not mv Lord be wroth with me, 
If wildly rave I, rushing in speech ; 
Mv heart with mourning all did melt, 
As bubbling water goeth from well ; 

I put me in His mercy aye. 

Rebuke me ne’er with cruel words, 
My dear adored, e’en though I stray ; 
But show me kindly comforting, 
Piteously thinking upon this,— 

Of care and me thou madest accord, 
That wast of all my bliss the ground.” 


It remains but to add that this edition is published for 
the benefit of the Red Cross Society. We await with hope 
and pleasure the fulfilment of a promise on the part of the 
editor that it will be followed by one which contains the 
original text as well as the modernised version. P. A. G. 





LITERARY NOTES 


A NICE BOOK. 

THERE was once a woman who wished to make her servant’s leisure hours 
agreeable. ‘‘ Do you like reading, Harriet ?”’ she enquired, with a view to 
lending her such books as she might choose. ‘‘ Oh, yes, ’m!” Harriet replicd 
without hesitation. ‘I like a nice book.’’ This, so far as it went, was 
satisfactory ; but it could not be induced to go any further. To all mention 
of specific authors or titles Harriet responded with a blank, unrecognising 
stare; only, whenever her interlocutor’s memory or patience seemed about 
to flag, she would search her inner consciousness afresh, and produce—each 
time with the bright and helpful air of one supplying at last a really valuable 
clue—‘ But I do like a nice book !” 

Well, and why not ? We may smile; but, if we are fair, must we not 
admit that it is only at the inarticulateness, not at the substance of a Harriet’s 
meaning ? Are we not all convinced, with her, that we do like a nice book-— 
and know it when we read it? We may be able (as she was not) to give 
examples of our meaning, but are we not almost equally helpless to define it ? 
And naturally so; since, if we could sum up what for us constitutes a nice 
book, we could furnish a complete catalogue of the items that go to make up 
our characters. The man, for instance, who has been born “‘ a little Liberal ”’ 
will tend as inevitably towards the new, the progressive, the adventurous 
(even though it prove a failure) in books as in politics or religion ;_ the “ little 
Conservative ’’ will find, in literature as in life, the things that belong to his 
peace in the old and tried, even though some of the original virtue of a book, 
as of a law or custom, may have evaporated. He may not make it his rule, 
as Samuel Rogers did, to read an old book when a new one comes out, but the 
effect will be the same; for the new one, read or unread, will leave no im- 
pression behind, while the old will continue to supply him with sustenance. 
And so through every characteristic of our minds, every bias, however secret 
or unsuspected, of our souls. No more startling example of one man’s meat 
being another man’s poison exists than books; and Johnson, that mighty 
reader, summed up the fact in one of his robust conclusions: ‘‘ A man ought 
to read just as inclination leads him ;_ for what he reads as a task will do him 
little good.” 

So much is axiomatic ; but do we realise with equal clearness the extent, 
consequently, to which we give ourselves away when we confess to the books 
we like? If we did, we should surely conceal our literary tastes at least 
as carefully as we guard the secrets of our incomes or our ages. But do we ? 
On the contrary, we publish them abroad with a reckless candour. We enter 
a library, and without even lowering our voices demand by name the book 
we want. And to a silent bystander we have perhaps in that instant con- 
veyed some fact that nothing would have induced us voluntarily to disclose 
—our mental calibre, our social status, our means of livelihood or the bee in 
our bonnet. 

“Ts this a nice book 7’ ‘‘ Did you think so-and-so good ? ” we ask of the 
merest acquaintance over the teacups, or at Mudie’s, or in front of the local 
library’s twopenny shelves. Yet we might as well ask one another’s advice 
on the subject of a good religion or a nice husband or wife ; just so vitally 
personal and incommunicable a matter is a taste in books. We may sometimes 
obtain, from a kindred spirit, a sense of general direction, but it is in vain to 
attempt to gauge what effect a particular book will have upon the mind of 
another. To take a trivial example, one has known a woman to read a novel 
in which the most disagreeable character was so faithful a picture of herself 
that one trembled for the outcome. But, of course, the outcome was that 
she denounced that character with all the sincerity and unsparing vigour of 
conscious virtue. 
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Even if we escape classification at the hands of the books we read, we 
cannot do it when it comes to the books we own. The only people who ar 
safe from betrayal on the part of their books are local librarians. 


because (as those who have been the victims of a suburban or seaside library 


But that is 


will admit) nething can exceed a local librarian’s ignorance of all books whatsv- 
ever, unless it be his complete and brutal indifference to them. 
whose besetting sin was ever vanity, could scarcely do better than spend an 
occasional half hour, on some pretext or other, in their local library. *‘ Have 
“Would you mention 


Authors, 


” 


the librarian is asked. 
he replies briskly ; 
—and so at one swoop reduces the race of authors to a 


you any of Blank’s books ? 


some of the titles, please ? ‘we don’t go so much by 
the authors’ names ” 
dead level of insignificance. For to him, obviously, all books are like so many 
cakes mixed in a baker's single, capacious bowl, and differentiated only at the 
end (for shop-window purposes) by the addition of some titular cherry or 
almond, 

Sometimes, indeed, he does recommend a book, but it is never as a 
favourite of his own; for he would no more think of reading the books on 
his shelves than of playing with the toys in his window: both would be 
equally beneath his dignity. No; 
very highly spoken of by several of our customers ” 


ee ee es nee Lee 
and leaves the matter 
of the crown of laurels settled beyond dispute. The tongue may long to 
ask the essential question, ‘* Which customers ? ’’ but the meral courage fails. 
so positively does he exude an atmosphere of all customers being equal in 
the value of their judgments no less than in the value of their twopences. His 
estimate of a book is formed on the sound commercial principle that what 
his customers say three times is true. And so his bookshelves, while thev 
are often a depressing commentary on the mental average of his customers, 
are no guide to his own personality. 

But as regards those of us who exercise an individual choice, is it not 
really astonishing that we do not keep our books behind locked doors, and 
reveal them only, as a supreme mark of confidence, to lover or friend ? We 
do not dream of reading the letters of a stranger, though they lie open befor: 
us: but we examine without hesitation the contents of his bookshelves, 
which are often a truer, because a less self-conscious revelation of characte 
than his letters or his diary. Our minds acknowledge it, knowingly or un 
knowingly. Which of us, for instance, has never felt his heart warm towards 
a neighbour in train or ’bus, simply on the evidence of the book or papet 
he happened to be reading ? And which of us has not felt something like 
dismay to discover in a friend an unexpected taste in reading-matter ? 


‘You reading that?” exclaimed one writer to another, with reference to 


the periodical in the latter’s hand. ‘ Oh, no!" protested the accused, at 
lcast equally shocked by the thought, “ I don’t read it ; I write for it!” 

A certain popular novelist once allowed the present writer the intimacy 
of his books for half an hour or so. One travelled from shelf to shelf, in 
terested as in any study of character, but not once feeling the lover’s pang 
of envy for a book long desired and inaccessible. And presently an uncom- 
“No poetry - ” one ven 
tured—with a propitiatory smile ready in case of accident. ** Never touch 
it !*’ was the uncompromising reply. And at once a certain hitherto puzzling 
quality in that author’s books, a quality that did not interfere with their 
plots or their popularity or their admirably conscientious workmanship, 


a quality of top-heavy, 


fortable sense of vacancy acquired definiteness. 


and yet made them, for one’s self, almost unreadabk 
unrhythmic style—stood revealed in plainest relation to its cause. It was 
like taking the man at a mean disadvantage, 
or questioning his servants, so utterly unconscious was he of having been 


peeping through his keyhole 
discovered through his books——not the ones he wrote but the ones he did not 
read—falling short for anybody in ‘the little more and how much it is.”’ 
Impossible, of course, to argue the matter ; one could only remember, with 
new appreciation of an alien point of view, the schoolboy who defined prose 
as words used in their best order for revealing thought, and poetry as words 
used in their best order for concealing it. 

A man is not really always known by the company he keeps, because 
he may have powerful motives for keeping company not in itself congenial 
to him ; but it is usually fair to weigh him by the literary company he keeps, 
Three 
things at least may be determined about almost any man by a casual glance 
his profession, his religious bent and his political com- 


for here, as arule, he has nothing but his own inclination to study. 


at his bookshelves : 
plexion. When it comes to details, however, the matter, though still full 
of possibilitics, is, of course, less simple ; in librarics as in life there are red 
herrings. 

There is the red herring, 
gift book, because it is a gift, has to receive in perpetuity honourable shelt- 
room; but because it is unsuitable it is not, for us, a book, and therefore it 


becomes, for the student of character, a red herring. 


for example, of gift) books. An unsuitable 


Other misleading books may be rare editions, heirlooms, the works of 
friends or acquaintances—anything that has prevailed on us to offer it 
And then 
there are the books we have outgrown, but have not, out of some sneaking 


hospitality on some score that is not its sheer internal value to us. 


tenderness towards our former selves, the heart to discacd—except spiritually . 

“We get no good by being ungenerous, even to a book,”’ declares Aurora 
Leigh. Yet how can we help it? If we have travelled beyond a book we 
despise it, forgetting those whom it may still benefit ; 
up to it, we jealously assure ourselves that those who can are only in a con- 


if we cannot vet reach 
spiracy of swank—that there is nothing really there. Over and over again 
we have the disheartening experience of dethroning a book once worshipped ; 
over and over again, too, we know the joy of return to a book once read 
without understanding, but grown with years magically illuminative to eyes 
no longer altogether holden. ‘Only a few are the fixed stars which have 


no parallax, or none for us. The change and decline of old reputations are 


the gracious marks of our own growth.” 

We know it, of course; we prove it every year we live. Yet—such 
is the weakness cf the flesh—it is doubtful whether at any moment 
of our lives we could be induced to abandon that complacent con- 
fidence in our ability to pronounce 
which is summed up (however crudely) in the words, ‘‘I do like a nice 
book.” Vv. Hy: 


immediate and final judgment 


RIEDLAENDER. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


INTENSIVE CULTURE. 

To tHE Epiror oF * Country LIFE.””! 
Sir.—Some time ago when at sea I read some very good articles in COUNTRY 
Lire on growing under glass. I have just taken over a small estate in 
Staffordshire, and would very much like to devote one small farm to growing 
vegetables, etc., under glass, and another to poultry, bees, etc. I am close 
to a big county town with good markets. I already have in the making a 
snall dairy farm run by women. I would very much like to get in touch 
with ladies who wish to start the same thing—if there are such people—with 
a vicw to seeing what prospect there is of success. Necdless to say, any 
applicant must be an expert in her particular line, as I know nothing of the 
subjec ts.—R. N. 


A WAR POEM IN’ FRENCH DIALECT. 
To tHE Epiror oF ‘“‘ Country Lire.” 
Sir,—I have recently been amusing myself—and it was a most interesting 
amusement—by rendering into Irish dialect Marc Leclere’s little poem “ La 
Passion de notre Frére le Poilu,” which (as your readers probably know) 
is written in the dialect of Anjou and is an entirely delightful composition. 
At first sight the language seems much more difficult to understand than is 
actually the case, for when read aloud it can hardly be distinguished from 
the French of soc iety, as the slight idiosyncrasies of pronunciation appear 
far more formidable when in type. One is, indeed, not quite sure whether, 
in verse which sets out to represent the peculiarities of patois, it is justifiable 
to spell the imperfect of faire * fesais,” which is merely the normal pronuncia- 
tion of faisais. It is rather as though in an Irish poem one were to write 
“Nock at the dore!” or in an ordinary English (not Scottish) novel, “] 
shall by a hawse fo’ my dawter this mawning,” as though this represented 
a variant on current English pronunciation. My own feeling is that dialect 
should differentiate only those sounds which really differ from the cultivated 
speech. So here le bon Dieu is “le bon Guieu,” and “ j’ons pus d’sang ”’ 
stands for je n’ai plus de sang. Such spellings as “ ast heure” for @ cette 
heure are necessitated by the requirements of metre. At the very beginning 
of the poem I was nonplussed by the word “ vantié”’ in line 3. Here are 
the first three lines (spelt normally) : 
“ Cétait unpauvre bougre de Poilu 

Oui s’en allait sous la mitraille 

Vantié bien quil aurait voulu 

Etre en autre part qu’en la bataille. 


1 am not yet quite sure about * vantié.”” Perhaps some of your readers 


can suggest an interpretation.—-B. C. BouLTER. 


WHO WROTE “* ROBINSON CRUSOE” ? 
To rue Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sir.— In the British Muscum is a volume of mcmoranda by Thomas Warton, 
Poet Laureate, in which occurs the following note, dated July roth, 1774: 
“In the vear 1750, I was told by the rev. Mr. Benjamin Holloway, rector 
of Middleton Stoney in Oxfordshire, then about 70 years old, ia the 
carly part of his life domestic chaplain to Lord Sunderiand, that he had often 
heard Lord Sunderland say, that Lord Oxford, while a prisoner in the Tower 
of London, wrote the first volume of the H’story of Robinson Crusoe, merely 
as an amusement under confinement ; gave it to Daniel De Foe, who 
frequently visited Lord Oxford in the Tower and was one of his pamphlet - 
write! That De Foe, by Lord Oxford’s permission, printed it as his own, 
and encouraged by its extraordinary success, added himself the second volume, 
the inferiority of which is generally ackiowledgcd. Mr. Holloway also told 
me, from Lord Sunderland, that Lord Oxford dictated some parts of the 
manuscript to De Foe. Mr. Holloway was a grave, conscientious clergyman, 
not vain of telling ancedotcs, very learned. He used to say that 
Robinson Crusoe, at its first publication, and for some time afterwards, 
was universally received and credited as a genuine history. <A fictitious narra- 
tive of this sort was then a new thing.-—T. Warton.” This Lord Oxford was 
seat to the Tower for high treason in 1715, but after two years’ imprisonment 
was acquitted and released. ** Robinson Crusoe ” appeare din 1719; the sequel 
iy 1720. The famous Daniel has been described as “a brilliant but un 
scruprtous journal st,” but is this story of Warton’s to be accepted as truth : 


Has it ever reecived critical support :—FRIDAY 


SOUAB PIGEONS 
fo tur Eprror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir.—-It would certainly interest me, and 1 think it would interest other 
readers, if the contributor who wrote about keeping pigeons for producing 
squabs would give us some further particulars. Is the breed to be obtained 
country, or must we go, as IT suspect is the case, to Holland and 
Are the birds usually kept in a large 


in this 
Belgium to obtain foundation stock ? 
cage or flight, or in a loft like other pigeons ? What special feeding is 
required 2 Information on these points would be most useful.—O. N. 
lable pigeons of the varietics most favourcd on the Continent are 
advertised from time to time in the poultry papers.‘ O. N.” might possibly 
obtain some from Mr. Fred Brown, Riverside, Otley. Some of our more 
familiar varietics also produce large, meaty squabs suitable for the table, 
such as dragoons, runts, and (somewhat smaller) the ordinary homing pigeons. 
A dragoon squab when ready to leave the nest, at which time it should be 
killed, will weigh about one pound. As these heavy breeds are slow on the 
wing, they may fall victims to predatory cats if given full liberty. Otherwise 
there is no reason why they should not be allowed to fly. They do well in 
a loft or wooden shed, preferably with a wired-in flight. A oin. earthenware 
pan (sold for the purpose) one-third full of sawdust and placed in a Tate’s 
sugar-box is all the nesting accommodation required. The best food is a 
mixture of wheat, maple peas, tares and dari. Barley is not taken so readily. 
Some give a little small maize. A pot of grit should always be available. 


Most corn shops sell special preparations for pigeons.—Ep. | 


A GENERAL SERVICE MEDAL FOR THE ALLIES. 
To tne Epitor or ** Country Lire.”} 
Sir,—In your issue of December 21st a correspondent asks if white is the 
colour of avy existing medal ribbon. There is one already. A friend of 
mine working in a French military hospital as a nurse, wears a white ribbon 
with palm leaves, a reward for gallaatry under fire. She and three others 
remained with some severely wounded men after a hospital was smashed 
and evacuated: the German airmen machine-gunned and bombed them 
as the unfortunate wounded lay on mattresses in the open.—V. BEAuMO\t. 


WANTED: A CONGRESS OF DICTIONARY MAKERS. 
To THE EpiTorR oF ‘*‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—Is the word ** camouflage ” to be admitted or not into common English 
use? Its frequent employment wearics the ear, and yet when rightly used it 
seems a most useful vocable. It would be difficult, for instance, to find a more 
exact and appropriate phrase than ‘‘ Nature’s Camouflage ” for the series of 
articles you published recently. That is something on the credit side, but, 
on the other hand, in the old village, fast merging into a town suburb, 
where I live the word is turned into a maid-of-all-work by a diverting variety 
of people. Even the man who keeps the hotel, a jaunty Boniface, has annexcd 
the art—picked it up probably from a rather thirsty novelist who haunts the 
bar and the billiard-room. A few days ago he had run out of everything pot- 
able, and when asked what he meant by the splendid array of wines and spirits 
in the wine merchant’s department of his hostelry, where magnums of cham- 
pagne, white and red wines of every variety, greybeards and bottles of whisky 
made an extraordinary show, replied: ‘‘’Tis camouflage all.” Other words 
coined in the war are needlessly reiterated ; ‘‘ coupon ” and “‘ ration’ are most 
unexpectedly applied. The verb “to strafe’’? has become as common as 
‘Tipperary ”’ once was, and those who cmploy a pre-war verb like “ intrigue ” 
in phrases such as “I am intrigued with the story ” are thought to be old- 
fashioned. Would it not be good to call together a Congress of Dictionary 
Makers to decide which of these new words shall be adopted and which sup 
pressed by Act of Parliament ?—JonaTHAN O1ppBucK. 





PRESERVING AIR RAID RELICS. 
To THE Epitor oF * Country LIFE.” | 

Sir,—One of our daily newspapers recently congratulated its readers on the 
rap.dity with which reminders of the days of air-raid menace were being 
removed from London. I sincerely hope, however, that some relics of these 
days will be preserved ; and where better than in the London Museum? To 
be sure, the Museum which attracted so many visitors before the war is not 
at the moment available, but there can be no doubt at all that future gencra- 
tions would evince the greatest interest in such things, as, for example, a speci- 
men of the illuminated indicator which said ‘* Shelter during Air Raid,” and 
some other of the queer marks of war-time that became so familiar to 
Londoners during the last three years of the war. There must be, too, some 
fine specimens of bombs which fell in the metropolis and which should find a 
place in the London Museum. Perhaps it is too much to expect to find there 
a London lamp-post complete with black paint and white, but something at 
least should be installed that should keep alive the memory of the extra- 
ordinarily inconvenient phase through which Londoners passed.—C. F. 


CAT v. HAWK. 

To tne Eprror or * Country Lire.’ 
Sir,—-Having rcad in a recent issue of Country Lire the account of the fight 
between a dog and a rabbit, I thought the following ‘rue account of a fight 
between a cat and a hawk might interest you and your readers. This en- 
counter took place at a farm situated on the Westmorland Fells. The hawk, 
which was a large one, and which is also a fairly common bird in this district, 
swooped down upon a group of kittens which were playing near a barn, and 
gripped one of them in its powerful claws. The mother of the kittens, 
seeing one of its offspring in peril immediately pounced upoa the hawk before 
it had time to fly off with its victim, and a furious struggle ensued. At 
first the hawk had the best of it and tore the cat’s ears and injured one of its 
eyes. But the cat held firmly to its purpose, and in a little while it managed 
to break one of the hawk’s wings. The bird was now comparatively helpless, 
and the nimble and plucky cat, after a hard struggle, killed it outright. Then, 
forgetting its own injuries, the cat turned with motherly love to its kitten 
and began to lick it. The cat is now quite well and the kitten also.—FRANK 
WARDLE. 


BIRDS IN WINTER WEATHER. 
To THE Epiror oF * CountRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I am sure that all bird-lovers will agree with Constance Spender that 
it is their duty to feed our feathered friends in winter in spite of the fact 
that their numbers are so much reduced by the weather of 1917 and 1918, 
so much so that it will take several good seasons to restore the balance of 
Nature. I live on the borders of old Sherwood Forest, where birds are 
normally plentiful, from the titmouse, the owl, the hawk tribe to the heren, 
but so far this winter only rooks, starlings and sparrows are normal as to 
number. I have scen but one robin for months, only one great tit, one 
little tit, and the call of ** Georgy, Gcorgy, Georgy ; you did, you did, you 
did. Where? Here! Where? Here! Where? Here!” to put part 
of the song thrush’s notes into words, has been absent from the treetops 
for much more than a year, nor has the blackbird piped nor been seen for the 


like time. At the same time, many a sweet song bird’s note has been silent 
for far too long, and it will be some time before the balance can be restored. 
More than a month ago I sawa single bevy of fieldfares about a score in numbcr, 
when in ordinary seasons there have been clouds of these birds. Then, surely, 
each one of us can give of the crumbs which drop from our tables, since for 
four years of war none have really felt a pinch beyord what we could bear.— 
Tuomas RATCLIFFE. 
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Plan jor a cottage: Sketches showing how it would look (a) if put up in plastered brick and tile, or brick and tile (for home counties) ; 


(b) in cob walls and thatch_as for Berkshive or west country ; (c) timber, plaster, brick and tile for Hereford; (a) stone and slate oy stone 


slates as for Gloucestershire. 


HOW THE PLAN OF A COTTAGE CAN BE CARRIED OUT 
IN LOCAL MATERIALS. : 
To THE Epitor or “‘ Country LiFe.’ 
Sir,—The following sketches and plan are sent to Country Lire with a very 
definite and very simple view. Indeed, the writer is afraid he will be accused 
of “‘sending coals to Newcastle,” as the little moral he wants to draw is like the 
alphabet to readers of Country Lire. But the matter is so important 
that one must risk the accusation of being superfluous. It is common know- 
ledge that a great many people are under the illusion that the plan of a 
house and its external appearance, or elevation as the architects call it, are 
very intimately connected. They seem to assume that the builder, before 


fixing on a plan, has got the look of the house in his head and makes the plan 
to correspond with it. Now this is a mistake which may have scrious ¢esult 
Here is shown a plan by a young and promising architect, Mr. Philip Tilden. 
It can be used with any local material and, indeed, with any material that 
isnot local. The plan, in a word, has nothing to do with the shell of the house. 
Mr. Tilden has made the sketches in order to show that the plan he has drawn 
up can be utilised for the construction of any cottage, whether it be in cob 
or brick or wood or anything else. At a time when eve rybody is talking and 
thinking of cottage building it is surely of importance to impress this on the 
public mind so that there may be no confusion of thought. What is true of 
this plan would be equally true of another.—]. O. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


SaLre OF THE TeMmPLE GOLF CLUB CoURSE. 
ONSIDERING the comparative ease with which rcsidential 
properties, particularly those with agricultural land attached, 
have of late been sold, it is somewhat surprising that the 
number now coming into the market shows but a small increase 
on the last week or two. A few preliminary announcements 

have been made of the intention to offer estates in the spring, and preparations 
are in progress which point to an early lengthening of the lists, but for the 
moment they remain rather short. At the same time there is no lack of 
opportunity for those who desire either to rent or purchase properties in some 
4 the most favoured districts. 

The Duke of Westminster is disposing of forty model country cottages 
and other lots forming the remaining outlying western portions of the Eaton 
«state. The works and brickyard at Pulford, small holdings and grazing land 
are also included, and there is a certain amount of market gardening land, 
for which the demand in that part of the country, close to Chester, is always 
exceedingly keen. The auction is arranged for January 29th, at Chester, by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, who, it will be remembered, recently 
sold the farms and other properties direct to the tenants. 

Sir James Boyton (Messrs. Elliott, Son and Boyton) bought the Temple 
Golf Club course for £5,600, at Messrs. Lawrence and Son’s auction, held at 
Maidenhead, of outlying portions of Sir H. J. Vansittart Neale’s Bisham 
estate,‘Berkshire. The club holds the course on lease at £210 a year, rising 
to £300. 

Early this year the Barton Court and Colwall Park estate, near Malvern, 
extending to 1,128 acres, is to be submitted by order of Miss Cabrera. About 
1,000 acres of agricultural land on the Turvey Abbey estate, Beds, belonging 
to Mr. H. L. Longuet Higgins, will also shortly come under the hammer of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. Their forthcoming sales include, in 
addition, Blackmore Park, 3,330 acres with mansion in the Tudor style, 
three miles from Malvern, on behalf of the Duke Gandolfi; part of the late 
Mr. C. A. Egerton’s Sussex estate of Mountfield Court, including Netherfield 
Court and the sixteenth century house known as The Banks ;_ and, for Captain 
W. R. C. Hutchinson and Captain C. R. M. Hutchinson, the Egglestone Hall 
«state of 10,000 acres in the Tees Valley, a few miles to the north of Barnard 
Castle. There are six-miles of salmon and trout fishing oa the Tees, a grouse 
moor of 6,000 acres, and more than thirty farms of from 50 to 600 acres, as 
well as 700 acres of woodland. Last, but not least, may be mentioned the 
approaching auction of nearly 92,000 acres in the Northern Highlands, by 
order of the Duke of Sutherland. Details of this property have been already 
given in these columns. 

The first large properties to be dealt with publicly this year come under 
the hammer to-day (Saturday), one being the manorial cstate of Warboys, 
Woodhurst and Hartford, Hunts, which Messrs. Looker and Theakston are 


offering at Cambridge; and the other, the first part of the Isle of Wight 
estate of the late Mr. E. G. Ward, 1,200 acres of agricultural and bu Iding 
land, to be sold at Newport, by Messrs. Francis Pittis and Son. Later in 
the month, on Tuesday, January 28th, at Doncaster, Mr. Joseph Stower 
is to sell 1,789 acres of Lord Cathcart’s land ia Yorkshire, on the main road 
from Wakefield to Goole, in twenty-one lots, among which are various farms 
of from 135 acres to 300 acres. : 

Dates have been decided on for the auction of two properties: Saling 
Grove, near Braintree, 1,c00 acres, which Messrs. Castiglione and Scott 
(Limited) will offer locally on February 5th, and Lympne Castle, Kent, by 
Messrs. Tresidder and Co., on February 12th, in London. The outlying 
portions of Sir Hamilton Hulse’s estate of Breamore to be sold shortly 
by Messrs. Woolley and Wallis, carry rights of grazing and turbary in the 
New Forest. The fishing and boating on the Avon are also an element of 
value. Messrs. May and Rowden will offer Haroldslea on February 12th. 
It lies between Horley and. Gatwick, and the site of the Anglo-Saxon 
stronghold known as Thunderfield Castle is on the estate. 

The mansion on the Pell Wall estate, Market Drayton, contains a larse 
swimming bath. The property, 275 acres, is on Messrs. Osborn and Mercer's 
list for early sale by auction, as is also Thing Hill, about 60 acres, near Hereford. 
Brambletye, 1,800 acres, in the East Grinstead district, with mansion in the 
Tudor style, and a considerable area of woodlands, will come under the hammer 
of Messrs. Mabbett and Edge in the ensuing season. The agricultural portions 
produce about £2,000 a year. Messrs. Wilson and Co. have arranged to 
submit the Surrey estate of the late Mr. Alexander McKibbin, known as 
Wanborough Manor, on the Hog’s Back, between Farnham and Guildford, in 
London, on February 27th. Besides the sixteenth century residence there 
are two other houses, Flexford House and Inwood Barn, and the rental, 
exclusive of woodlands in hand, exceeds £2,100 a year. The land tax is 
redeemed and the greater part of the estate is tithe free. 

Next Thursday, January 23rd, at Malmesbury, Messrs. Dore, Fielder 
and Co. will offer a couple of freeholds situated in the heart of the Duke of 
Beaufort’s country, one known as Tower House, and the other, at Burtonhill, 
The Manor House, with 90 acres, on the outskirts of Malmcsbucy. 

Mr. Michalinos, the owner of Zinovia, winner of the Cambridgeshire 
last year, has bought Mr. Charles Wood’s Jevington estate of 1,000 acrcs, 
on which he is going, it is said, to establish a stud farm. Messrs. Nicholas 
have sold Upper Bowden Farm, with the old-fashioned house, twenty cottages 
and some 40 acres. 

An “upset price” of £16,000 is named for the Ross-shire estate of 
Gruinard, including Monkcastle and Strathnashallag, to be expcsed to public 
roup at Dowell’s Rooms, Edinburgh, on January 29th. It is a sptiorng 
property of 14,000 acres, situated between the Dundonnell and Letterewe 
Forests. The lodge stands on the seashore near the mouth of the Big Gruinard. 
ARBITER. 





TUR?, STUD 


HAVE reason to believe that very shortly the members 

of the Jockey Club will meet and that the Stewards will 

take the opportunity of explaining their programme and 

plans for 1919. ‘This might be quite an important and even 

historic occasion if, as | think may be the case, the Stewards 
should advise the members to approve a policy making for more 
intimate control of racing with a view to expansion on more 
democratic and up-to-date lines. There are members of the 
Club who are not altogether out of touch with present day public 
thought and end-of-the-war ideas for remodelling and recon- 
structing old institutions. The Jockey Club and its administra- 
tion are undoubtedly old-fashioned in some respects. If those 
members to whom I have referred do not prefer to rest content 
with what has been, then I think we may look forward to certain 
attempts to consider the claims of those who are calling for 
reforms. 

There is in existence a school of Turf reformers, and their 
influence is growing, and unless considered might in time become 
a menace to present day Turf government. Such a possibility 
must not be allowed to harden into a probability. No one wants 
any other administration than that of the Jockey Club, for not 
even the most revolutionary Turf Bolshevist has expressed a 
desire to end their rule. But, as I have remarked, there is 
unquestionably a feeling of unrest in existence, and the Stewards, 
| believe, are not unmindful of it, and, like good Stewards, they 
will do their duty by acquainting the members with their reading 
of the situation. The breeder is dissatisfied. He thinks he ought 
to get more out of racing as he breeds the racehorses. The owner 
is dissatisfied. He thinks the prizes should be more in proportion 
to his heavy expenses, as he owns the racehorse. You cannot 
race without horses, as was shown a week ago by the non-filling 
of the entries for several of the Spring Handicaps! The public 
They think they ought 


want more comfort and conveniences. 
to get more for their sovereign admission—not merely a “* view 
of the races obstructed by screaming bookmakers and surging 
crowds with extortionate charges made tor indifferent refresh- 
ments. The Thoroughbred Breeders’ Association, the President 
of which is Lord D’Abernon, is doing something to fan the fires 
of discontent. It speaks with the voice of the breeder and owner, 
and it is particularly insistent and going to make itself heard. It 


has declared war against those executives which regard the owner 


as fair game for all manner of penalties in the form of subscriptions, 
forfeits and fees. The executives are hastening to join in a 











AND STABLE 


chorus of ‘‘ not guilty ” without, however, being quite convincing. 
I am making no comment; I am merely stating facts. Surely 
it does not require much imagination to foresee the time when 
this sort of thing must come to a crisis and that the Jockey Club 
must take its full share of responsibility where its own power and 
future are concerned. We are living in days when people’s 
nerves are at full stretch. The importance of agitation and com- 
bination has been realised, and what is true of our everyday life 
and work in all grades of society most certainly applies to the Turf 
and its future administration. 

It is interesting to note the English entries for the Grand 
Prix de Paris of 1920. This will, I hope, be the second of the 
post-bellum Grand Prix races to be held at Longchamps. The 
stake will be worth £8,000, and if the winner happens to have been 
bred in France the breeder will receive a further £800. This, 
however, does not interest us. One of the many who have 
made entries in England will be quite glad to pocket the £8,000. 
Sir Abe Bailey has made four entries, two being by Prince 
Palatine, who is now at the stud in France. As all these horses 
are only just two year olds, it follows that we have nothing more 
to go on than their breeding. The Tetrarch, I notice, is sire of 
several of the entries. I wonder whether his stock will stay ! 
Some people say they will not, but they cannot know. It is 
just one of those things which the racecourse alone can reveal. 
Roi Hérode, Polymelus, Sunstar, Swynford, Spearmint, William 
the Third and Charles O’Malley each has several representatives. 
Lord Lonsdale has entered his 3,700 guineas yearling by Lomond 
out of Sisterlike. He has named her Loweswater, and it would be 
pleasant to find him at last owning a really good one. Mr. E. 
Hulton’s Silvern is a bay colt by Polymelus out of Silver Fowl, and, 
therefore, full brother to Fifinella, who won both the New Derby 
and New Oaks in 1916. Lady Torrington has put in her bay colt 
by Sunstar out of Misfit (half brother to Milton). She gave a 
lot of money for him last back-end. Mr. W. M. Cazalet’s chestnut 
colt by Polymelus out of Ayrslave is, of course, half brother to 
Air Raid, who won the Cesarewitch last autumn, and Lord 
D’Abernon’s Brother to Eos, by Orby out of Renaissance,is exactly 
what his name suggests—a brother to Eos, who won the Cam- 
bridgeshire two or three years ago. I wonder what the odds 
against are of one of those mentioned actually winning the big 
prize! Fairly long, lam afraid. Our last winner of the Grand 
Prix was Spearmint in 1906, and yet it remains to be seen how 
breeding in France has fared during the war. PHILLIPPOS. 
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